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At 25 to 50% Less 


OU can get a Ford ‘‘Longer Life” 
Battery for only ¢10.50—other care in 
proportion by ordering direct from us. At 
thie low price you can not afford to take a 
chance with a poor and worn out battery. 
“Longer Life’ Batteries are Guaran- 
teea for Three Years in Writing. 
They are true to their name, giving you 
more pep, longer service, and longer life, 
They ere ey 4 batteries at a low 
price, because we sell direct 


Send No Money! 


Order a Ford Battery now, only $10.50. 
We ship c. o. 4d. subject to your inspection 
at express office. or further full specti- 
fications for All Cars write us at once— 
no obligation. 


“Longer Life” Battery Co. 


Dept. W-5, Des Moines, lowa 











| © MONEYS 
|... COAL 


Buy direct from 
the mine * 


Why pay two or three profits on coal 2 
Buy direct from the mine and save $2 
to $5 a ton. 

It’s ensy. Get enough of your 

in with you to use # car-load (50 tons) and 
then order that much from us. 
High-grade Franklin-W illiamson Coun- 
ty coal mined in Southern Illinois, where 
the good coal comes from. 


Prices per ton: 


These are loaded-in-car prices at the 
mine; freight to be added. Write us for 
freight rate to your station. 


MODERN COAL COMPANY 
Wést Frankfort, Illinois 
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Genuine Moline 


REPAIRS 


Direct from Factory 


All parts for Moline Adriance Har- 
vesters, Mowers, Rakes, Binders, 
Chilled PlowsandUniversalTractors 
in stock ready for quick shipment. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


wan te 


ra if} 
TRACTOR SERV 
Pept. F F » Til. _ 
Division of ST. ARD MOTOR PARTS CO. of Mich. 











ASK YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


Hereinc Motor Company. Des Moines 








‘Natural beeters, priced right. 
HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 








This Issue and the Next 


NEBRASKA CO-OPERATIVE 
CENTRALIZERS 
siderable from the neighboring state of 
Nebraska on the co-operative idea of 
aperating centralized creameries. Mr. 
Flood, who recently finished a fine series 
of articles on Europe has prepared an ac- 
count of several and we believe our reaa- 
ers will like his article. See page 3. 


SELLING DIRECT If you read the article 

TO PACKERS in a recent issue on 
pooling hogs for the market you will be 
interested in the article on page 6 teliing 
how California folks handle the market- 
ing of their cattle. 


HORSES IN HOT Hot 

WEATHER ing ,-time on 
horses. Some practical points on 
ling them will be found on page 6. ; 
Newlin, who wrote. this, is a practical 
Iowa farmer. 


AN IOWA On the editorial pages are 
PROGRAM several interesting articles. 
A discussion as to whether Iowa farmers 
can formulate a program will be found. 
Also a further statement on the McNary- 
Haugen bill appears. On page 5 H. A. 
Wallace gives some information he se- 
cured recently in Nebraska on breeding 
of corn. There is something on the rub- 
ber situation of interest, we believe. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ Another book puzzle 

SECTION for the youngsters is 
found on the first page of this section. 
On the girls’ page is the prize winning 
“stunts.” Many of our young readers sub- 
mitted material to this section. The Lone 
Scout page is full of material for the 
Scouts and we believe the boys and girls 
will enjoy every page of it 


FIXING THE On page 7 is another 
FARM HOUSE page prepared by our en- 
gineering editor. Part of the article deals 
with making over old houses and there 
is another on placing the bathroom. If 
ou are planning any remodeling this will 
be worth looking over. 











Iowa can 
learn con- 


try- 
farm 
hand- 
J. 


weather is a 


SERIAL STILL On page 13 is the serial 
GOING Old Misery. This story 

is going to close shortly and there is 

plenty of action in this installment. 


NEXT Another air mail story will ap- 
WEEK pear. Its the- second dealing with 
the handling of the mail by this modern 
method. ere will be several features 
dealing with farm problems and an article 
by D. F. Malin on Tamworth show win- 
ners. A new Joshaway contest will start. 
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LITTER BEATS TON MARK IN 124 
DAYS 


More than a ton of pork from one litter 
of pigs in 124 days is the new record for 
pork production in the Hoosier ton litter 
contest, made by R. C. Jenkins, Orange 
county farmer, and former president of 
the Indiana Livestock Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, which is co-operating with the agri- 
cultural extension department of Purdue 
University in conducting the contest. The 
actual weight was 2,010 pounds. 
the earliest age at which a litter has been 
reported to reach the ton mark in the 
four years that the Hoosier ton litter 
club has been conducted, according to J. 
R. Wiley of Purdue, in charge of the club. 

There were 15 pigs in the litter which 
was sired by a pure-bred Duroc boar and 
out of a pure-bred Yorkshire sow. The 
sow has a remarkable record of perform- 
ance in raising large litters. In her first 
litter she farrowed 12 and raised 12 pigs; 
second litter, farrowed 14 and raised 13; 
third litter, farrowed 13 and raised 13; 
fourth litter, farrowed 15 and raised 15, 
This makes 54 pigs farrowed and 53 raised 
in the four litters she has produced. A 
year ago six gilts from this sow’'s first 
litter raised 63 pigs to weaning age, 
showing that she transmits her ability 
for large litters to her offspring. 

“This is in line with what we have 
found with all sows that produce ton 
litters,”” says Mr. Wiley. ‘‘We have had 
153 ton litters produced in Indiana up to 
this year. Data on 117 show that they 
came from litters that averaged 10.5 pigs 
farrowed, and the sows have raised an 
average of more than nine pigs per lit- 
tor.” 








Siloerf Edge 


More Raybestos is sold by 


linings put together. For years, millions of owners have 


depended on Raybestos for 


built by brake specialists for owners who insist upon 
good brake lining. Made of long-fibred asbestos, woven 
with brass wire and especially treated to resist wear 


and heat. 
There are many imitations 


linings with names which sound like Raybestos. And 
still other linings made to look like Raybestos, but after 
all —there’s nothing like Raybestos for wear and service 
and safety. Look for the Silver Edge! 


Siloer, 


Ask Your Repairman or Send for Information 





repairmen, than all other 


safety and service. It is 


of Raybestos. There are 


BRAKE LINING 











The Raybestos Company, Bridgeport, a. 
The Canadian Raybestos Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. VA 
Raybestos - Belaco, Limited, London, England 

















“Northern Serum 


FOR NORTHERN HOGS” 





PLAY 
SAFE 
This 
Trade Mark 
Will 
Protect You 








That is” 





AKE your pigs immune from the ravages of cholera. 
M Vaccinate them before it is too late. 

satisfactory results when your herd is vaccinated, 
serum and virus made from hardy Northern hogs will 
Call your local veterinarian. 
Produced by 


serve this purpose best. 


SIOUX FALLS SERUM CO., 





Take 
No Ghances 


Anti-Hog Cholera 
Serum 


Hog Cholera 
Virus 











To be sure of 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 





























THIS, 
« 


house heating. It will 


a new home or remodel an old one. Kt treats 


of fuel cost. It is more than a mere catalog. 
FREE upon request. Send for your copy 





cE 


28 PAGE 


This big Boves book is filled from cover to cover with interesting facts in regard to 
rove equally valuable to you whether you are planning to build 
It contains suggestions as to how to fire a furnace to get best results. 

care for a furnace to get the most service out of it. if ie Waar aun 
than thirty years’ furnace experience and why the Bover furnace saves thirty per cent 


OW. Write today. 


Bovee Furmace Works, 103 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lows 


BIG 


of furnaces in a plein, common sense way- 
shows the results of our more 


It is a book worth having and will be sent 
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Co-operative Centralizers in Nebraska 


Where Lack of Volume Bars the Local Creamery, the Centralizer Makes Good 


Superior and Orleans, Nebraska, have 

proved clearly that there is a distinct 
field in which the co-operative centralizer can 
operate successfully. The thousands of Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Colorado stockholders and 
atrons of these-two creameries are satisfied. 

A protit of nearly $20,000 a year for the last 
seven years is Shown on the financial statement 
of the Farmers’ Equity Co-operative Creamery 
at Orleans, which has averaged a million and a 
half pounds of butter yearly for the past four 
years; and only 75 miles away, the Farmers’ 
Union Co-operative Creamery, at Superior, has 
averaged a mijlion pounds of butter a year and 
has done this at a profit to the patrons and 
stockholders of about $16,000 annually for a 
number of years. On the face of it, then, these 
co-operative ereameries show every indication 
of being successful in their territory, and fur- 
ther facts will prove it. 

The Orleans creamery has paid $101,000 back 
as earned dividends to the stockholders since 
1917. The following comparative figures show 
the steady increase in the business and output 
of thas same creamery : 


Pounds of Butter Manufactured 


T's: farmers’ co-operative creameries at 


BOLD (the first VERE) ..vccrccrcccereserses 929,055 
SN ccsneniniabiaiis ssdadidateadiaaiebiienieustiianeiiols 1,065,607 
STE, ee 1,367,733 
ID‘ scisnssisseietechiiabendiadiiccheaellehtctdles taeda 1,555,074 
SIE, sinosittenduiainetisiihitanshatamMeatiaated 1,533,041 
1924 ........: 5 sandal aianeitsiiaiiniialban 1,690,144 





The Farmers’ Union Co-operative Creamery, 
at Superior, has made a similar enviable record, 
with a steady increase in the volume of business 
and has been returning to all of its patrons at 
the end of the year, a dividend, or a bonus, av- 
eraging about three to four cents per pound on 
all butterfat sold by the patron during the 
year, besides paying off the original indebted- 
hess on the plant and equipment. 

‘The local co-operative creamery of the Wis- 
tonsin, Minnesota and Denmark type has re- 
peatedly failed in Nebraska,’’ says James Nor- 
gaard, manager of the creamery at Superior. 
“Ican name you thirty that have failed right 
within my own personal observation in this 
state, and they failed simply because the dairy 
industry in Nebraska is not developed to the 
point where they can be successful yet. I doubt 
if it ever will be. We in Nebraska can do better 
§ other things than on concen- 




















By Francis A. Flood 





This article tells the story of two suc- 
cessful co-operative centralizers in Ne- 
braska. The local co-operative creamery is 
of course the mainstay of the dairyman in 
Iowa. Yet there are sections of Iowa where 
conditions, so far as the number of dairy 
cows is concerned, resemble greatly those 
of Nebraska. The same thing goes for sec- 
tions of Illinois. Farmers in these regions 
should read this’ article with particular 
interest. 











Both James Norgaard, manager of the Su- 
perior creamery, and Ole Hanson, manager at 
Orleans, got their start in dairving in the local 
creameries of Denmark, those marvels of co- 
operative marketing and butter-making effi- 
ciency, and they were old enough when they 
left Denmark, as well-educated young men with 
considerable actual dairying experience there, 
so that they know the merits and possibilities 
of that type of creamery. 

Later, each of these young men worked for 
several years among the local co-operative 
creameries in Wisconsin and Minnesota in vari- 
ous capacities from butter-maker to field man 
and manager. And now from their positions 
as managers of these two large co-operative cen- 
tralizers, each one turning out around a million 
and a half pounds of butter a year at a nice 
profit to their patrons, they are able to com- 
pare the possibilities and the fields of useful- 
ness of the two types of creameries. 

‘‘Nebraska and many of the other corn belt 
states are in the same position as far as dairy- 
ing is concerned that the strictly dairy districts 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota were in twenty 
years ago,’’ says Ole Hanson, ‘‘ The local cream- 
ery was not uniformly suecessful there in those 
days, and did not become so until the territory 
was developed to be the real dairy country that 
it now is, where the local creameries are op- 
erating so successfully.’’ 

At the present time the plant at Superior, 
valued at $85,000, is entirely free from indebt- 
edness and has a satisfying surplus. 

The plant at Orleans has, instead of Nor- 
gaard, another intrepid Dane for its manager, 
Ole Hanson, who took over the creamery in 


1918, when it was struggling along in debt and 
losing money every week, and built it up until 
today it stands free of all indebtedness with a 
net worth of $111,000, and business getting bet- 
ter every year. 

What is the Nebraska type of co-operative 
centralizer anyway, and how do they do it? In 
the eyes of the Wisconsin and Minnesota local 
co-operatives, it is perhaps simply one of those 
‘‘sour creameries,’’ the disgrace of the butter- 
making industry. And in the eyes of the disei- 
ples of the old-line centralizers, its business 
competitor, it is perhaps just one of those 
‘‘farmer affairs’’ which cause them so much 
trouble, and keep the price of butterfat. up 
where it belongs, up where the farmers can 
make a reasonable profit. 

It is really a hybrid institution, having the 
advantages of the feature of pure co-operation 
that prevails in the Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Denmark creameries, combined with the large 
scale production advantages of the old line cen- 
tralizers. 

These creameries are just as purely co-opera- 
tive as the Wisconsin and Minnesota locals, 
where the individual farmers bring their cream 
every day to the creamery and leave it to be 
churned and then get the actual returns from 
the butter when it is sold, after deducting the 
overhead charges. That is real co-operation. 


Every Dollar of Profit Comes Back 


But the Nebraska co-operatives also were fi- 
nanced originally by the producers themselves, 
and are still operated by the producers thru 
their boards of directors and managers, and 
every dollar of profit reverts back to the stock- 
holders and patrons. At the end of the year 
the total profits are paid back to the patrons 
according to the number of pounds of butterfat 
each one delivered .during the year. The pro- 
dueer gets the highest prevailing price when 
he delivers his cream and then gets his share of 
the profits at the end of the year. 

Instead of confining its operations to the im- 
mediate neighborhood from which the farmers 
ean haul their cream every day to the creamery 
to be churned, the Orleans creamery has about 
7,000 stockholders and patrons scattered over 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado. It has 70 re- 
ceiving stations thruout its territory collecting 
the cream from their individual districts and 
sending it in to Orleans, This constitutes one of 

, the main differences between 





trated dairying; our corn and 
hogs, our wheat, our beef cat- 
le and general farming, in- 
eluding the milking of a half- 
dozen good cows. But even a 
half-dozen good cows on the 
average Nebraska farm are not 
fnough to support the local co- 
Operative creameries as they 
should be supported. The local 
freamery can succeed only if 
ery farmer in the communi- 
{is a dairyman and will bring 
M the cream from at least eight 
ten good cows every day to 
€ creamery to be churned. 
8 successful in Wisconsin 
Where those conditions obtain, 
Dut it can not be done so easily 
m Nebraska. My observation 
Is that the dairy districts even 
Sconsin, in recent years 
~ breaking away from small 
]S to a certain extent.”’ 

























Farmers’ Union Co-operative Centralizer, 





at Superior, Nebraska 


the Nebraska co-operative cen- 
tralizers and the Wisconsin 
and Minnesota local cream- 
eries, 

Every one of these thousands 
of patrons is a stockholder in 
the company, from the day he 
sells his first ean of cream. As 
a stockholder, he participates 
in all the yearly dividends— 
and he gets that privilege 
without paying out any cash 
for the stock. 

The new patron pays for this 
stock in the creamery out of 
the dividend earnings of his 
cream thruout the year. He 
starts selling cream and at the 
end of the year he is entitled, 
as a stockholder, to dividends, 
but the amount of his dividend 
is given to him in stock ms 
of in cash. This aceumulates 





as he (Concluded on page 8) : 
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AN IOWA PROGRAM 

‘THE people of Iowa are, unfortunately, di- 

vided in their allegiance. The farmers of 
flowa are whole-heartedly interested in the price 
of corn and hogs, but because they are such ex- 
treme individualists they have no direct con- 
trol over either the supply or the price of corn 
and hogs. The business: men of the cities and 
towns of Iowa are also interested in corn and 
hog prices, but many of them, unfortunately, 
are out of sympathy with the farmers. Many 
of them read eastern commercial papers and 
bank letters, with the result that they look on 
the MeNary-Haugen idea and similar efforts 
to get equality for agriculture as unsound froin 
an economic standpoint. Some of these men 
give the impression of actually being far more 
interested in high freiehts for railroads and 
large profits for manufacturing companies than 
they are in a square deal for agriculture. For- 
tunately, most, business men in lowa today are 
‘fully convineed that their prosperity depends 
to a very considerable extent on the prosperity 
of the Iowa farmer, and they would swing over 
quite strongly to the farm viewpoint if the 
farmers could hold up to them an ideal which 
would appeal to their logic as strongly as the 
smoothly phrased economic reasoning of our 
eastern friends. 

Is it possible to build up an Iowa program 
‘which will appeal strongly to nearly all classes 
of people? We believe that people everywhere 
are true to their bread and butter. People in 
Jowa, therefore, should be interested above 
everything else in the methods of producing 
and selling corn and hogs, which are the source 
of far more wealth than any other industry in 
the state. It is possible here in Iowa to work 
out a program which will result in the corn 
Jand of the state producing fifty million bush- 
els more corn each year without the use of any 
more labor. It is also possible to develop the 
hog industry in such a way that we can make 
our corn go at least 10 per cent farther in the 
production of pork than it is now doing. It is 
impossible to make much of an improvement in 
jour system of marketing corn, but we can mar- 
ket hogs more efficiently. 

If the officers of the United States Steel 
Corporation or the Standard Oil Company were 
in charge of the corn and hog industry of Iowa, 
they would develop a great research depart- 
ment dealing both with the productive effi- 
ciency of the business and with the profit- 
making possibilities. Standard Oil brains, 
when they took over the Corn Products Com- 





pany, nearly twenty years ago, were able to 
increase the efficieney of the business and at 
the same time to increase the profits on each 
bushel of corn manufactured from about 10 
cents. to over 30 cents. Moreover, the consum- 
ers seemed to be better satisfied with the corn 
products furnished to them in the way of salad 
oils, syrups, ete., than in the old days. We 
believe that if Standard Oil brains were applied 
to the Iowa corn and hog industry, that the 
profits of Iowa farmers could be fully three 
times as great, while at the same time the con- 
sumers of Iowa corn and hog products would be 
even better satisfied than today. 

Now if it is possible to obtain these benefits 
for the farmers of Iowa only by making the 
farming industry of the state into one vast 
corporation, we are fearful that the price paid 
will be too great. We do think, however, that 
if both the farm people and the town people of 
Iowa will center whole heartedly on the prob- 
lem of getting the most money «possible out of 
the fertility of the state, that a lot can be done. 
The trouble is that no one has yet formulated 
an ideal of sufficient compelling power to in- 


_ terest genuinely both farm people and town 


people. This ideal must be concerned not only 
with increasing the income of the state of Iowa 
in dollars, but must go further and set out an 
increased satisfaction and a greater depth of 
living which will result to the people of Iowa 
because of their efforts. 

A powerful Towa ideal can not be built up 
ina day. But at any rate we ean start laying 
some of the ground work. It is time for Iowa 
people to be giving a more definite allegiance 
to corn and hogs than they have been giving. 
We can eat corn sugar instead of cane sugar; 
we can eat corn and hog produets whenever it 
is possible to do so, as a matter of patriotic 
duty to the state; we can build up a corn and 
hog culture here in Iowa which is definitely 
different from the culture of either the Atlan- 
tie or the Pacific seaboards. It wiil make life 
richer and more interesting to do something of 
this sort. At the present time we still have too 
many people in Iowa who seem to be rather 
washed-out imitations of people in the east. 
Let’s strike out boldly and build up an lowa 
civilization. We have the material and human 
resourees to do it if we only want to do so badly 
enough. 





THE LOVE OF READING 


N OUR book puzzle in the Boys’ and Girls’ 

Section, we give a synopsis of a book and 
ask the readers to tell us the title, the author’s 
name, and their opinion of the story. Last week 
a boy wrote in, gave the title and author cor- 
rectly, and went on to say: ‘‘It is hard for me 
to give any opinion on this book, because we 
have had it in school so much that I thoroly 
detest it.’ We hope school teachers will read 
this comment. Perhaps it would be more fit- 
ting to hope that superintendents and the folks 
who devise educational programs would read it 
and ponder. It is true, in our own experience, 
that early instruction in American and Eng- 
lish literature usually makes a thing of horror 
out of some of our masterpieces. The selec- 
tions in text books are often good, but the notes 
and comments are usually singularly dull and 
uninspired. The teaching is on a still lower 
level. 

It is too much to hope that every class in 
English literature in the grades and in high 
school should have a critic of taste and enthu- 
siasm for a teacher, Yet anything less is likely 
to do more harm than good. We have a feeling 
that the best way to give children a chance to 
love good reading is to have short masterpieces 
read to them by someone with a good voice, rea- 
sonable intelligence and no elocutionist’s tricks. 
This should be supplemented by a good school 
library, to which children should be encouraged 





to go. In seleeting books from the library, ¢ 
children should have, when they want it, 
help of someone who knows books. This poy 
son need not be a teacher. Every communis 
has one person who loves books well enough 

give some time to lead others to a similar 
jovment. 

The reading of great books is to many peop 
one of the major pleasures of life. Farm ¢ 
dren ought to be given the best. possible chang 
to achieve this kind of happiness. 



















SHOWER BATHS 


IGHT now about the greatest material bley. 
ing a farm can have is a shower bath. This 
may sound like over-statement, but not to any. 
one who has pitched hay or bundles all day jg 
the hot sun and come home to a round of chong 
and finished up about eight o’clock, too tired 
to want to eat and far too tired to drag outs 
tub, fill it after several trips to the pump and 
stove, and then scrub the dust and sweat off, | 
When a farm, boy comes to town, one of the 
first things he notices is that it is so much 
easier to be clean. Running watcr and bath 
facilities can be found in most rooming houses, 
Factories where dirty work is done provid 
wash rooms and shower baths for employes ty 
use before they go home. On too many farms, 
a wash tub or the creek furnish the only 
chances for body cleanliness, 

The desire for a shower bath is not confined 
to men on the farm. Women at harvest time 
have hard work and long hours, and the heat 
in a kitchen is often worse than the heat in the 
field outside, A cooling shower in the middle 
of the afternoon would be a life-saver to many, 

Of course, water systems cost money. The 
ideal arrangement of running wacer, a good 
bathroom and a good shower can not be bought 
by many right now, altho it is certainly worth 
saving for. Good substitute systems are pos 
sible. Part of the woodshed may be partitioned 
off, and a spray hooked onto a pail hanging 
from a rafter. One inventive fellow used to 
put a tin tub on the roof in the morning, climb 
up by step-ladder to fill it, and bring a rubber 
tube with a sprayer on the end of it down thru 
a window to furnish him in the evening a shoy- 
er of water pleasantly tempered by a day’s sun. 

There are many ways of fixing up a shower, 
Our engineering editor ean help on details any- 
one who eares to write him. Most of us could 
have rigged one up early in the season if we 
had thought of it. The trouble ‘is that too often 
we forget how valuable it is in the hot days wr 
til the hot days actually come. Then we think 
we are tho busy and too tired to do the work. 
This is the wrong idea. A good shower is worth 
the time it takes to put up, even in the busy 
season, and the man who does it will be a good 
many foot pounds of energy ahead in the end. 












































THE GOVERNOR OF NEBRASKA AND 
THE McNARY-HAUGEN PRINCIPLE 


OVERNOR MecMULLEN, of Nebraska, 

made several speeches in the east this sei 
mer. He is not a radical and does not favor # 
price fixing law, but he did tell the eastem 
people in clear-cut fashion that he believed im 
the MeNary-Haugen principle, that something 
must be done to equalize conditions as betweel 
industry and farming. 

There is more sentiment today for the et 
actment of the MeNary-Haugen principle in 
law than ever before. Some privilege of thi 
sort must be granted to the farmers of the 
United States or else the farmers will dema 
that the favors now enjoyed by industry, labot 
and the railroads shall be taken away. [0% 
ernor MeMullen understands the sentiment ® 
the west and he is doing a good thing in trying 
to help the east to understand what is 6O™=y 
on out here. . 3 
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THE MORAL OF HIGH PRICED RUBBER 


E ALL know that tire prices have risen 
several times in recent months and that 
when we talk to tire salesmen they tell us that 
crude rubber has gone up very rapidly in price. 
Some blame it on the Stevenson plan put into 
effect by the British rubber producing colonies 
in the East Indies. At any rate rubber is now 
selling above 60 cents a pound as compared 
with 15 to 30 cents during the past two or three 
years. ‘ 

The rubber situation has a lesson in it for all 
of us, both city and farm people. Back in 1922 
when rubber was selling around 14 cents a 
pound and the rubber plantation owners of the 
far east were suffering tremendous losses, the 
Stevenson plan was put into effect to control 
the volume of exports put on the international 
market. We called the attention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to the Stevenson plan when it 
first went into effect and said frankly that 
we sympathized with the British rubber pro- 
ducers and that we thought they were doing a 
sensible thing. 

Many consumers of rubber in the United 
States, however, have taken another view. Ap- 
parently they have felt that they are entitled 
to continue to purchase rubber indefinately at 
far less than cost of production. They pro- 
claimed concerning the Stevenson plan just as 
similarly minded men have said concerning the 
MeNary-Haugen principle, that it was an in- 
terference with economie law. There seemed 
to be a tendency to fight the Stevenson plan 
and to buy rubber from hand to mouth in the 
apparent hope that the rubber producers could 
be brought ‘‘to time’’ and induced to sell their 
products continuously at less than cost of pro- 
duction. 

Today rubber is selling for more than twice 
the cost of production and rubber consumers 
are going to pay heavily for their folly in try- 
ing to buy rubber too long at less than cost of 
produetion.. On the other hand, if present ex- 
ceedingly high prices continue for any length 
of time the result will be such extensive plant- 
ing of rubber trees that within a few years 
there will again be such an over production 
that prices to the rubber producers will fall far 
below the cost of production. 

The lesson in the whole situation is that un- 
der our present economic system both produe- 
ers and consumers, especially consumers, take 
no thought of the morrow. They blindly and 
selfishly push for the extreme advantage, for- 
getting that eventually the situation will swing 
to the other extreme. 

Eventually the farmers of the corn belt are 
going to enjoy for a time just the same kind of 
unusual profit as that which the rubber pro- 
ducers of the East Indies are now enjoying. 
The consumers of the world have been getting 
their food too cheap during the past four 
years, but sooner or later they are going to have 
to pay too much. 

Is there no way of avoiding these alternative 
injustices first to the producer and then to the 
consumer? Is there no way to use human in- 
telligence in the interpretation of economic 
law? We believe that there is, but that it 
Will be very difficult to make any intelligent 
change as long as large classes of society think 
that they will benefit to the greatest extent 
under the present system. 





BRYAN 


THE most universally loved man in the 
__ United States is dead. Many of his cher- 
ished beliefs were rejected by millions of peo- 
ple but nevertheless everyone respected the 
man. He fought many farm battles. In the 
nineties when farmers were suffering from low 
Prices he sincerely believed in a more abundant 


_ «furrency and declared that mankind should not 








be crucified on a cross of gold. Fundamentally 
he was morally right altho actually he was 
proved to be mistaken because of the large 
quantities of recently mined gold which sud- 
denly changed the currency situation in the 
late nineties. 

In his last fight Bryan may have been su- 
perficially wrong in many of his views but he 
was fundamentally right in waging a fight to 
drive home the need for greater respect for 
the worship of God. His judgment may have 
not been of the best at times but his purposes 
were always of the highest. 

It speaks well of the United States that so 
many millions of our people should respect and 
love such a stern moral teacher as Bryan. We 
shall all mourn his passing. 





EXAMINING THE PACKERS’ BOOKS 


HE latest ruling indicates that the United 

States Department of Agriculture will 
soon have the right to investigate the packers’ 
books. When this comes to pass we trust that 
an earnest effort will be made to discover to 
what extent the packers are using profits on 
their hog slaughtering operations to pay for 
losses in other branches of their business. This 
is a matter of very real interest to Iowa 
farmers. 





CORN PROSPECTS 


OOD rains over parts of Ohio, Indiana, 
Kansas, extreme eastern Iowa and north- 
western Illinois helped considerably last week. 
In Nebraska, Missouri and most. of lowa and 
Illinois the drouth continues. Real damage is 
now being done, altho fortunately the temper- 
ature has been cool enough to prevent severe 
damage except in a very few dry localities. 
The following compares our July 27 predic- 
tion with the government July 1 estimate, the 
ten-year average and last year: 


YIELD IN BUSHELS PER ACRE 


Our Cli- Govt. 
matic Est. July1 10-year Av. 1924 
July 27 Forecast 1915-24 Final 
NI gs ciisetiecsctesearute 41.2 42.3 38.4 28.0 
PRR aici ccrctvcaxecsesss nie 38.3 34.9 32.0 
Missour' ..........0006.-29.0 31.6 27.8 26.0 
NGDERSRR: s.ics<l5scecces 22.5 28.8 27.1 24.2 
WENGE, aiscccssvecieci 18.0 19.4 18.9 22.5 
EN asa asccosssiccses 41.7 40.5 35.5 25.4 
CN eos rnc sav cotadiceaes 45.2 41.7 38.0 26.0 


A hot wind during the next week would re- 
duce the crop several hundred million bushels. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


The second week in July 1 spent a half day 
with Professor Kiesselbach going over some of 
the crop work at the Nebraska station. Kiessel- 
bach is one of the most careful crop experi- 
menters in the United States. For about fifteen 
years he has been producing inbred strains of 
corn and crossing them. This was done on a 
rather small scale, however, until four or five 
years ago. Today he has about forty acres de- 
voted to the production of inbred strains of 
corn and experimental comparison of crosses of 
inbred strains. 

Kiesselbach hopes to find combinations of ten 
or more strains of corn, seed of which can be 
turned loose in the same way as seed of ordi- 
nary corn. Several years ago he made combina- 
tions of as many as sixteen different inbreds 
and since then he has been growing and saving 
seed from this combination in the same way as 
the average farmer would do. Would this com- 
bination of sixteen inbreds fall down in pro- 
ductivity after the first year? Professor Kies- 
selbach doesn’t know for sure yet, but it looked 
to me as I saw the combination growing in the 
field that it was holding up remarkably well 
in vigor in spite of the fact that it is now 
two or three years since the original eombina- 


tion was made. Unfortunately there seemed 


to be considerable variation between the vigor — 


of different plants. It may be that Professor 


Kiesselbach can work out a new variety in this — 
way which will maintain a yielding power of at ~ 


coe 


least four or five bushels more than the ordi- 


nary strains of corn, but I am certain that by | 


using only three or four of the vety best im- 


breds that it will be possible by producing seed 4 
afresh each year to get yields of at least ten 


bushels an acre more than ordinary corn. Of 
course when only a few inbreds are used, it is 
necessary for the farmers to come back each 
year to get a new stock of seed from some one 
who is doing a reliable job of crossing. If Pro- 
fessor Kiesselbach’s idea could be worked out, 
it, would ef course mean a considerable saving 
to farmers, but I very much doubt if the right 
combination of a large number of inbreds can 


be found at any time during the next ten or ~ 


fifteen years. 
Another variation on which Professor Kies- 


selbach has been working has been the combina~ ~ 


tion of different sets of two inbreds each and 
then growing these in the same way as ordi- 
nary corn and saving seed from them year after 
year.- Of course combinations of only two in- 
breds go down quite rapidly in yielding power, 
but they nevertheless maintain a considerably 
higher yielding power than ordinary inbreds, 
He has taken combinations of this sort after 
they have been growing for several years and 
crossed them. I saw several crosses of this sort 
at the Nebraska station in July and all of them 
seemed to me to be remarkably vigorous, pos- 
sibly more vigorous than any other combina- 
tions on the experiment station farm. 

Most inbreds produce a plant which is only 
about half as vigorous as ordinary corn and the 
yield is usually less than half as great. It oe 
curred to Professor Kiesselbach that inbred 
corn would stand thicker planting than ordi+ 
nary corn and he has tried this out experiment- 


ally for several years. With some of his inbred 


strains he has found it possible to get fairly 
good yields when planting five or six kernels 
per hill. 

Several years ago Professor Kiesselbach sent 
me a few kernels of each of several kinds of his 
inbred strains. I tried them out in various 
combinations and found one which seemed to 
give very good results under Iowa conditions. 
As a rule, however, I am convinced that the 
Nebraska inbreds do not have in them the qual- 
ity for sufficient luxuriance of growth to use 
our Iowa soil fertility and moisture supply to 
the very best advantage. It seems to be best for 
each state to develop for its particular soil and 
climatic conditions, inbred strains. Some in- 
bred strains may be found which will be 
adapted to producing high yielding cross breds 
over a very wide territory. At any rate, I am 


convineed that Professor Kiesselbach has at the § ‘ 


Nebraska station at least ten inbreds whieh 
would be of very high value under Iowa condi- 
tions if it were not for the fact that the lowa 
station at Ames has also been at work on this 
problem and probably has sorts which will 
prove eventually to be even better adapted to 
Iowa conditions. 

Near the corn plots were different strains of 
alfalfa which were in full bloom and just ready 
for the second cutting. I was especially inter+ 
ested in seeing the blossoms on the Grimm plot 
to see if this were like the blossoms on other 
Grimm plots. It seems that Grimm blossoms 
look to the ordinary observer about the same as 
common alfalfa, but on close examination it is 
found that there are a number of almost white 
blossoms, a few yellow, and a few which have @ 
greenish veining. So far under Nebraska con- 
ditions the Grimm has shown no superiority 
over common alfalfa. Argentine alfalfa winter 
kills very badly and even corn belt farmers 
who plant alfalfa next month should ask for @ 
guarantee as to the origin of his seed. 


H. A. WALLACE. , 
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SELLING DIRECT TO PACKER BY GRADE 


* 


a California Cattlemen Take New Step in Development of Marketing System 





EELING that the unstable 
F condition of the livestock 
market makes it necessary to 
lehange the method of marketing 
beef, cattle men of California have 
adopted the co-operative plan for 
marketing their product. The mar- 
| keting organization is known as the 
‘California Cattlemen’s Association, 
with offices in San Francisco. 
4 By co-operative effort the associ- 
‘ation finds it possible to regulate 
ithe cattle which come to California 





Indiana. 


A week or two ago we ran an article on the proposed hog pool in 
Here is something of the same sort dealing with cattle. 
Both are Based on the idea of direct dealing between packer and 
farmer, and with the farmer so organized as to get a fair break in 
the transaction. Direct selling from farmer to packer so far has had 
a bad effect, because the power was all on one side. This California 
scheme provides for selling cattle by grade to the packer. The cattle 
stay on the farm until the order is placed and the deal closed. Then 
they are shipped. No chance here for a congestion of cattle in the 
yards and farmers selling for low prices just to get the stuff off 
their hands. The plan should interest corn belt cattle men. 


then notifies the field agent in the 
district from which the cattle are 
to be shipped and the agent pro- 
ceeds to fill the order, Thru this 
arrangement it is possible to take 
care of any emergencies that may 
arise, such as drouth and feed 
shortage in any section of the 
state, since the buying power may 
be concentrated in any section at 
any time, as may become NECES> 
sary. 

Payments for cattle are mad@ 








| points for their logical market. Cal- 
Sfornia produces about 73 per cent 
of the total beef slaughtered in the state, and 
‘tthe balance comes from adjoining states, so that 
Walifornia, Arizona, Nevada, Utah and south- 
fern Oregon produce practically all the cattle 
plaughtered in that territory. The problem of 
Winding a market encountered in other sections 
js not met with here. To make matters even 
gore ideal, the maximum production period in 
HCalifornia does not coincide with that of the 
gdjoining territory. The peak in California 
comes about August, while the peak in Nevada, 
WUtah and Arizona falls in the spring. The co- 
operation of associations in adjoining states has 
been secured, so no difficulty is encountered in 
- marketing of cat‘le from that area. 
‘ 





Paid in Proportion to the Finish 


Primarily the object is to stabilize the beef 
market, but the association goes further, in that 
St is selling cattle on grade, asking a price in 

roportion to the finish and quality. This is a 
ecided step forward for the cattlemen to find 
fut just what quality or grade beef they have 
ici on They are paid in proportion to the 


/ 


inish on the animals and are thus induced to 





* eattle, 


turn off higher quality beef, retaining thin and 
poorly finished cattle until they are properly 
ready for market. This helps the packer, as he 
knows just what he is getting, and the packers 
are well pleased with the new arrangement. 
.The method of operation employed by the 
California association has been developed as 
follows: Headquarters are maintained in San 


Francisco, and a branch has been established - 


in Los Angeles, as these two points are the 
big eattle market centers. Twelve field dis- 
tricts have been established and a thoroly qual- 
ified and eapable man has been placed in each 
of these districts as a field agent. The duties 
of the field agent are to keep tab on the cattle 
situation in his territory. He knows feed 
conditions, the supply of cattle, their condi- 
tion and quality and when they will be ready 
for the market. He further is charged with 
the duty of grading, selecting and shipping the 
cattle sold. 

The packer, in order to secure a supply of 
places his order with the association 
at Los Angeles or San Francisco for the num- 
ber and quality of cattle desired. The office 


to the association by the packer, 

and the association, after deduct 

ing the transportation costs (which are always 
figured to the nearest base market) and a mer. 

chandising charge of 2 per cent, immediately 

issues its check for the balance to the owner 

of the cattle. 

Members have agreed by contract to sell 
their cattle thru the association, and at the 
close of each week a report is sent to them, 
stating the price on various grades of cattle, 
the number of cattle which it is estimated will 
be moved the following week, together with 
the number that has been sold, their grades 
and quality, and the prices paid during the 
previous week, 


Cattle Graded by Government Standard 


The cattle grades are established according 
to the government standards put out by the 
Department of Agriculture, steers, cows and 
calves being classified as choice, high good, 
good, medium and common; heifers as high 
good, good and medium; stags as good and me- 
dium, and bulls as beef or bologna. The price 
adopted is based on supply and demand, with 
proper spread between high and low grades. 


PROTECTING THE HORSE IN HOT WEATHER 


Some Suggestions That Will Promote Comfort and Efficiency 


HE extremely hot weather which has 
visited the corn belt during July turns 
attention to the protection of horses 
fagainst ‘‘overheating.’” We have had the 
hay loader running when the mercury stood 
pt 100 degrees, and still have observed no seri- 
fous effect on the horses, even tho we do use 
only two of them on the loader. We begin by 
being quite sure that the wagons are all well 
reased, as this will serve to lessen the draft. 
fre keep all of the wearing parts especially 
fwell oiled on the loader, partly to make the 
loader last longer, but as much for the purpose 
fof making the load lighter for the team. The 
team loads one load, and then stands at the 
barn idle while the load is being taken off. 
' Tf the horses are more than commonly hot, 
@ bucket of water brought fresh from the well 
fis pouretl over then? with an old can or tin 
cup, and this helps to cool them off wonder- 
omg Where a water system is available, a 
ose would be better; but the most of us do 
‘Not have a hose available. We always aim to 
{put some water on their heads. 


Laxative Diet Should Be Provided ~ 


. Another precaution we usé is to see that 
‘the horses have a diet that will keep the bow- 
els in a loose condition. We never feed them 
ifuntil they are pretty well cooled off. If a 
jhorse is permitted to fill up on hay in the 
}gmorning, and again at noon, he will not stand 
the heat as well as will one that is fed only 
grain in the morning and at noon. 
All of these little attentions during the heat- 
ea season increase the efficiency of the horse 
ower, and they do not cost the farmer mueh. 
ey also increase the comfort of the horses. 
jjAnd, furthermore, they are liable to make the 
j@ifferen<g between a sick or dead horse and 





By J. J. Newlin 


one that is in good condition and able to con- 
tinue to do its work. And the most faithful of 
all animals should receive consideration entire- 
ly aside from the matter of beirig able to get 
more work out of him. 

Just to make sure that we were on. the right 
treatment, we once tried working teams the two 
of which were about equal in their ability to 
work in the heat. We gave one the chance 
which we have outlined and the other was 
neglected. The difference was so marked that 
there has never been any question since in my 
mind in regard to the effectiveness of the treat- 
ment. 

Be sure that all horses have plenty of salt 
in hot weather. A little observation will show 
that the more a horse sweats, the more salt 
he requires. 


Middle Horse Always Suffers Most 


Another item which should receive consid- 
eration is the manner of hitching up the horses. 
When three or four horses are worked abreast, 
the horses in the middle always suffer more 
with the heat than those on the outside, other 
things- being equal. We have tried out the 
different hitches until we are satisfied that 
four horses when hitched-with one team ahead 
of the other will do more work in hot weather 
than the same horses will, when all of them 
are crowded together four abreast. 

Some drivers seem to think that they ean 
not drive four horses with one team ahead of 
the other; but it is not such a diffieult job 
after all. With the fastest team m the lead 
and the left hand lines in your left hand and 
the right hand lines in your rigat hand, it 
soon becomes easy to drive four ‘‘strung out.’’ 








For short periods of a few days, the leaders 
do not have to be hitched exeept with a chain 
around the tongue of the implement or with 
a chain running back to the implement if the 
hitch can not be made to the tongue. 

In plowing, we always aim to have an equal- 
izer for the teams when they are _ hitched 
‘strung out.’’ Some farmers use their plow 
eveners on wagons for hay loaders and on 
the binders and disks, but we do not like 
to use the eveners very well except on the 
plows. 


Selecting Horses for Hot Weather Work 


Now there is still another precaution that 
I have found will help to advance the work 
with horses during the hot weather. That 
is the type or make-up of the horses which 
are selected for, the work teams. <A _ horse 
which has a déep chest, with his neck set 
quite high on his shoulders i is to be preferred. 
That is, he should have a considerable dis- 
tance from the bottom of his chest between 
his front legs to the point on his neck just 
above the lowest part of the coliar. Then, 
if his shoulders are sloping backward at the 
top and his croup is level, such an animal 
will walk with a free and easy gait, taking 
long steps. 

Such a horse. seems to be able to travel 
with considerably less exertion to himself, and 
usually he will stand more heat than will a 
horse which has less chest capacity and which 
walks with shorter steps. Of course there are 
exceptions to be found to this rule, but gen- 
erally speaking, I have found that the above 
holds true. We make it a rule to select colts 
that give promise of heat endurance when 


we are purchasing the youngsters for our farm « 


work. 
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L FIXING UP T 


Plan the Home Complete 

NE very important thing to keep 
A’ in mind in planning for the build- 
ing or remodeling of a farm home 
is to plan for the complete home 
right at the start and not plan piece- 


meal. Too many farm homes, like 


,Topsy, have “just growed” into ar- 


rangements which are decidedly in- 
efficient and inconvenient, simply be- 
cause the owners did not have the 
wisdom and vision to look ahead and 
plan for greater room and more con- 
yeniences. Now when they want 
these improvements, it means such 
radical rearrangements and _  over- 
hauling that it is almost as expen- 
sive ag tearing down and entirely re- 
building. It should be assumed that 
the farm and the family will pros- 
per and that a complete modern 
home will be desired as soon as con- 
ditions permit, and far better to plan 
the home complete before starting to 
build. If this is done carefully, the 
additional room and conveniences 
can be incorporated without expen- 
sive tearing out and rebuilding. 


This at once brings up the ques- 
tion as to what should be the ideal 
to plan for as to a complete farm 
home. The farm family is just as 
important from every aspect as that 
in the city, and the farm boy and 
girl are just as deserving as their 
city cousins, often more so, of the 
best things that American home life 
can give. Hence I should say that 
the complete farm home should be 
beautiful ‘within and without, com- 
fortable at all hours and _ seasons, 
efficient and convenient for carrying 
on the home and farm operations 
with the least possible waste of time 
and human energy, as safe as pos- 
sible from danger from fire and light- 
ning, free from infection and dis- 
ease, and abounding in the mutual 
love and trust and understanding 
which transforms a house into a 
home. The plans for the complete 
home, therefore, should include suf- 
ficient rooms, basement, and fur 
hace heat, hot and cold water sup- 
ply, complete bath room equipment 
and sewage disposal system, clean 
soft water or water softening device. 
tefrigerator or refrigerating ma- 


chine, plenty natural and _ artificial 
light, electric power for light and 
small power, electric washer and 


wringer, vacuum sweeper, convenient 
kitchen and breakfast nook, light- 
hing protection, wide and comfort- 
able porches, and sleeping porches. 
Space will not permit of going fur- 
ther into details as to furniture, fit- 
tings, music, radio, and so on. Is 
this asking too much for the farmer 
and his family? Most of it would be 
considered as the wildest sort of 
dream for a farm home in nearly 
any country except our own, but we 
feel that our farm boys and girls 
have a right to the very best farm 
and home life possible. 


Planning the home complete at the 
Start does not necessarily mean that 
the home must be entirely construct- 
ed at the start. If the home is com- 
Dietely planned at the start, it is 
Usually quite practicable to build it 
Part at a time, adding the additional 
tooms and conveniences as time and 
Means permit. If the parts as built 
are based on the complete plans, 
there should be little need for tear- 
ing out and remodeling later. Some 
things, however, really ought to be 
fone, from the start, such as digging 
the basement, putting in good chim- 
heys and flue linings, hot air pipes 
® heating, conduits for electric 
Wires, raising the yard to grade, 


and Proper location of shrubbery. 








Locating the Bathroom 








Usually one of the most desired 
improvements to be put in when an 
old home is to be remodeled is a bath- 
room. The bathroom should by all 
means have the best protected and 
most easily heated place in the home. 
Nothing is much more disagreeable 
than a chilly bathroom. The bathroom 
should be on the south or east side of 
the house, if possible, should be over 
or close to the furnace so that it gets 
first choice of the heat. It is usually 
best to have the main chimney come 
up thru one corner of the bathroom. 
A surprising amount of heat will be 
radiated from such a chimney. 

Another thing to avoid is having 
the bathroom close to an entry or an 
outside door, as it is very hard to 
keep it comfortable under these condi- 
tions. Recently a plan for building a 
home was submitted to me for sugges- 
tions, and much to my surprise I found 
that the bathroom was on the north 
side of the house on the first floor and 
opening out upon a hall containing the 
stairway landing and on which a north 
grade door opened. This made about 
as bad a combination as one could get. 

This brings up the question of 
whether the bathroom is better up- 
stairs or down, where the chief sleep- 
ing rooms are upstairs. There are 
arguments both ways and one finds a 
wide difference of opinion. The chief 
arguments in favor of a downstairs 
location are the greater convenience 
to the housewife, especially where 
there is a baby in the household, and 
the much greater faeility with which 
the supply and drain pipes can be put 
in. In favor of upstairs may be argued 
the greater convenience at night, the 
much greater privacy when guests 
are present, and so on. My own fam- 
ily has lived in houses with each type 
of bathroom, and we all prefer. very 


much the upstairs location. The ideal 
arrangement, however, is to have the 
bathroom upstairs, with a lavatory 
and toilet on the first floor convenient 
to the kitchen, especially where there 
are small children. 

A small, compact bathroom is usually 
to be preferred to a big roomy one, 
since it is much more easily kept clean 
and warm. The five by six foot bath- 
rcom is probably too-small where more 
room can be secured, but even that 
would be preferable to one 10 by 15, 
as I have occasionally seen them, It 
is better to have a small, Compact 
bathroom with the floor finished in 
tile or mastic cement or high grade 
linoleum and the lower walls finished 
in tile or Keen's cement marked off 
like tile, and with the upper walls 
plastered and painted in dull finish. 
With a good grade of fixtures, such a 
bathroom becomes a source of pride to 
the -housewife and has the additional 
advantage of being casily kept shining 
and spotless. Such a finish can easily 
be afforded in a small compact room, 
but becomes almost prohibitive in an 
overly large one. 

Just a few words as to the fixtures. 
Bathroom equipment should be looked 
on as a permanent home investment, 
since high-grade equipment well in- 
stalled will keep in good* shape for 
vears and years. It is not good 
economy to be too skimpy in buying 
the equipment. A cheap painted bath- 
tub always looks cheap. It is economy 
to pay twice as much for a high-grade 
tub of the square or built-in type. 
Much the same can be said of the 
other bathroom fixtures. I am not 


much of a hand to go into debt or to 
advise others to do so, but I certainly 
would 
fitting 
fixtures. 


advise it in preference to 
up the bathroom with cheap 
Also see that the fixtures 
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This is a plain farm home of the box type. 


In the ordinary course of events 


it would some day be made into a granary or a chicken house and a new home 


built in its place. 
fortable home, however. 


It is not necessary to wait that long to make it into a com- 
A little remodeling, at comparatively small expense, 


will greatly improve this type of home, both in appearance and as a comfortable 


place to live. 
how remarkable a change is made, 
modeling problems. 


Cut out the picture below and paste it over the one above. 
Write us for suggestions about your re- 


Note 





Cut out this picture, following the outline carefully, and pin or paste it in 


proper position over the one above. 
home was changed by remodeling. 


You will now see how remarkably the old 
These pictures were furnished to the Stan- 


dard Farm Papers by the American Lumberman, of Chicago. 


‘coat of oil and glue size, made by 


_ 


are properly arranged for convenience 
in use, to utilize the space thoroly, “ 
and to get a compact and sensible ar- 3 
rangement of the supply and drain : 
pipes. a 
If possible all pipes should be kept 9 
out of the outside walls and put in 
inside partitions to decrease danger 
from freezing. In locating the pipes, 
the problem of getting at them for 
repairs should be given careful con- 
sideration. It is a very serious mat- 
ter to have to tear up a tile floor 
or tear out a section of tiled wall to 
get at a leaky pipe. Often the pipe 
can be put behind a clothes and linen 
closet either in the bathroom or in the 
adjoining room, or can be put into an 
opening beside the chimney to which 
access can be had readily. One thing” e 
I should advise against is a ‘second ss 
door into the bathroom, as it interferes ss 
very much with the proper arrange- © ~~ 
ment of bathroom fixtures, and usually ~ 
is entirely unnecessary if the other 
rooms have been properly planned.—I, 
W. Dickerson. 


Painting Plastered Walls 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“We have a rough plastered well | 
that we would like to paint. Whatis ° 
the best way to do this?” 4 
New plaster that has not stood for. 
one season should be given a coat 
of one part sulphate of zine to nine 
parts of water to remove the caus , 
tic properties of the new plaster and ; 
prevent the paint from spotting. Old 
walls do not need this. All cracks 
and broken places, should be filled 
in with patching plaster or plaster © ~ 
paris. ‘} 
The wall should then be given a |” 







































































dissolving good gelatin glue with hot 
water until a paste is made about as 
thick as ordinary paint. Then add 
about a third as much hot linseed oil 
as you have glue size, with part of @ 
cake of laundry soap shaved thin, stir- 
ring all together, and thinning with “are 
not water until the right consistency 
for sizing. 

After this coat has dried, the walls 
should be given two coats of flat wall 
paint made especially for this purpose, 
following the directions given by the 
manufacturers, 





Coating for New Cistern 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What can I use to coat the surface : 
of a new cistern to make it waterproof A 
and make the water so it can be used i 
immediately and not be hard or have 
the bad taste that fresh cement gives ‘/ 
it?” HJ 

Probably the best treatment for <j 
such cistern walls is to keep them ; 
sprinkled every day for a week un- a 
til they have hardened. Let the sur- ; 
face dry, then give it a coating of 
hot paraffin. This will last for quite : 
a long time and has no noticeable { ~~ 
odor or taste. A hot asphalt coating is ee 
sometimes used in the same way, althe |) 
the water may have a litle too much 
taste and smell for drinking or cook- a 
ing purposes. “ 





Three cows in the Holstein herd of 
the University of Minnesota demon- 
strated that they were as good as four 
average cows in total production. The 
net returns above feed cost no doubt 
would show a still larger margin. The 
three cows which were cared for by 
students, produced records of 635, 754 
and 855 pounds, respectively, for the 
365- day test. The average cow gives, 
about 160 pounds, The cows were fed 
grain according to their milk produc-, 
tion and all the alfalfa hay and silage , 
that they would clean up. eg 
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Co-operative Centralizers in Nebraska 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Bells cream and finally his dividends 
have completely paid for his stock. 
fThen he begins to receive his dividends 
in cash with interest on his investment 
besides. 

Shares in the Orleans creamery are 
vaiued at $100 each. If a farmer sells 
his dairy herd, moves away, or goes 
out of the dairy business, he is allowed 
to sell his stock for full value, and the 
creamery itself has the first chance to 
buy it. So far it has proved a good 
investment. 

The Farmers’ Union at the present 
time is organizing a large co-operative 
produce association at Kansas City, 
Kansas, which will include a $250,000 
creamery to be operated along lines 
similar to the one at Superior. Farm- 
ers are signing contracts to deliver all 


_ of their butterfat and poultry products 


' this competitor. 


“ finally had it. 
‘meetings and explained the proposition 


to the association for five years. Be- 
fore the first of March, 1,100 farmers, 
owning 6,200 cows, had already signed 
the contract, and more were coming in 
every week. Five shares each, at $5 
per share, will be sold these stockhold- 
ers on a deferred payment plan. The 
Farmers’ Union Jobbing Association is 
financing the association until it be- 
comes self-supporting. 


Boost the Farmers’ Faith 


According to James Norgaard, who 
has been assisting in the organization 
of this big new creamery, the contract 
feature guaranteeing the patronage of 
these farmers will remedy the one 
weak point in the system now in op- 
eration at Superior and Orleans. He 
predicts that the successful operation 
of the big Kansas City creamery will 
not only sound the death knell of some 
of the arbitrary price fixing tactics of 
the old line centralizers, but will bea 
fest case to boost the faith of the corn 
belt farmers in similar creameries that 
are already organized without the con- 
tract feature. The contract would help 
even at Superior and Orleans, but now 
that the creameries are organized and 
operating, it is difficult to arrange. 

The advantage of the marketing con- 
tract is that it removes the temptation 
the farmer occasionally has to sell for 
a few cents more to a competing old 
line creamery and thus weaken the ef- 
ficiency of the co-operative by just 
that much. This competition, accord- 
ing to Mr. Norgaard, is sometimes dis- 
tinctly arbitrary and is carried on sim- 
ply to destroy the farmers’ own com- 
pany if possible. 

“In 1921 we were getting 90 per cent 
of all the cream from around Red 
Cloud,” said Mr. Norgaard. “A cen- 
tralizer came in and shot the price up 
10 cents a pound. Our farmers natur- 
ally began to leave us and to sell to 
Our policy at that 
time was to ‘meet competition’ and so 
we made this 10-cent boost also and 
got the business back, but at a loss to 
us. It was simply a case of whoever 
got the business lost on it. We were 
still getting 90 per cent of the cream 
and losing money on it, and our com- 
petitors were paying the same and get- 
ting 10 per cent of the cream—but we 
were losing money on nine times as 
much cream as they were. They were 
breaking us with our own money! 

“Our stockholders met and decided 
to meet only normal, natural competi- 
tion, and so we dropped our price to 


“! what the cream was actually worth to 


us or to any other creamery. Our com- 
petitor got the business, and then 
when they had it, the price came down 
a nickel, and finally it dropped right 


‘back to our own price level after the 
‘patronage of our old customers had 
“been secured. The centralizer had lost 


money getting the business, but they 
Then we called some 


~—which really needed little explana- 
tion, for it had already happened 
twice. We sent out to 250 cream pro- 





ducers in that area a little ballot word- 
ed exactly like this: ‘Do you want to 
sell to the centralizer creamery and 
take what price you get, or ship to the 
co-operative and take our price?’ We 
received back 247 cards saying that 
they would ship to us. Thus we had, 
by this method of education and by 
their own experimenting, got back 
their business at a reasonable price—~ 
but it cost us thouSands of dollars to 
do it. Of course, it didn’t cost the pa- 
trons, the stockholders, much, because, 
altho they didn’t get much of a divi- 
dend that year on profits, they had al- 
ready received their ‘bonus’ in the ex- 
tra high prices paid for their cream 
during the time of competition. This 
‘invisible dividend’ had been paid to 
them in advance. The stockholders 
can’t lose, for if we pay too little for 
their qcream when they sell to us, we 
make more money than we would cth- 
erwise, and have bigger dividends to 
pay back at the end of the year.” 

The creamery at Superior has added 
another feature to its dividend paying 
plan now that makes it absolutely co- 
operative and equal to every one. If it 
is necessary to pay a price that is a 
few cents higher at one station than is 
paid at another, this fact is taken into 
account at the end of the year and the 
stations that averaged the lowest week- 
ly prices on delivery of cream are paid 
a correspondingly higher profit divi- 
dend. 

Condensed and evaporated butter- 
milk are two of the by-products of the 
creamery at Superior that have been de- 
veloped into a paying proposition. This 
buttermilk loses none of its feeding 
value whatever, according to Mr. Nor- 
gaard, and is so much more convenient 
to ship and handle than the natural 
buttermilk that they have a very ready 
market for it at all times. The cream- 
ery made $4,500 net profit from this 
one by-product alone last year. An 
easy, gravity loading device has also 
been constructed by Mr. Norgaard, and 
it is possible for him to load a car of 
butter in seven minutes. <A carload 
consists of 300 tubs, each weighing 63 
pounds, or 700 boxes each weighing 30 
pounds. This device not only saves 
labor but saves the loss of cold air 
from the cooler by requiring the door 
to be open for so short a time. 


Shipped in Carload Lots 


This butter is shipped from Superior 
in carload lots to Minnesota, where it 
is all sold to one firm and retailed out 
from there, This firm handles the 
entire output, whatever it may be. Ole 
Hanson sells his butter from Orleans 
in carload lots to different people. He 
may send a car to Texas or to New 
York or to Chicago, but he says that 
he can always sell it, because his but- 
ter is good to eat. The opportunity to 
sell in large quantities as the co-opera- 
tive centralizers are able to do, is an 
example of the many other advantages 
that come with this large scale pro- 
duction. - 

“The odds are against the small 
creamery that has to ship butter in 
less than car lots,” says James Nor- 
gaard. “From Superior to Chicago, the 
car-lot freight rate is just half the rate 
for less than car lots. Again, a cer- 
tain grade of butter in small lots will 
sell for two or three cents a pound 
less than the same grade in carload 
lots. Far be it from me to discourage 
co-operative creameries in any way, 
but I am still convinced that in Ne- 
braska small creameries will not be a 
success so long as the dairy business 
is a side line, unless unusually favor- 
able conditions exist. The co-operative 
centralized creamery has a much bet- 
ter chance of success. By all means, 
we should encourage and help the 
small creameries now existing, but I 
am véry doubtful about the advisabil- 
ity of establishing any more of them.” 
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Railroad 
Freight Rates— 


It is generally conceded that if the country is to 
have private ownership of railroads they must be sup- 
ported by the shipping and traveling public. 

The returns from existing rates during the past few 
years have not been adequate to pay a fair return or 
even any return to the owners of many railroads. This 
is especially true of the roads of the northwest, of 
which the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
now in receivership, is an important one. 


An application for increased freight rates on western 
roads is now pending before the Interstate Commerce 


The Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway have proposed and will advocate before the 
State and Interstate commissions a new plan of rate 
making by which a very small increase in freight rates 
on western railroads can be so distributed among them 
that the maximum benefits can be given to weaker lines 
without unduly favoring the strong, prosperous roads, 

The plan involves segregating the money produced 
by a small increase in freight rates on all western rail- 
roads and putting it into a common fund or pool and 
distributing the money to all the roads by which it is 
earned in the ratio that each road failed during the 
preceding year to earn the 53% on its property invest- 

‘ment which the Transportation Act of 1920 allows. 

If this plan had been in effect during 1924 the 

Milwaukee Road would probably have avoided a 


The Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway have not been able to secure the sup- 
port of the other western railroads to their plan and, 
therefore, have decided to advocate the plan inde- 
pendently for the benefit of this property and as the 
plan which best solves the railroad problem with the 
lowest burden to shippers. For this purpose the 
Receivers of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way have engaged former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, to assist them in presenting the 
plan and urging its adoption. Full particulars about 
the plan can be obtained from any agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway or from 


H. E.Byram Mark W.Potter Edw. J. Brundage 


Receivers of 

















Sorrel 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to get rid of 
red sorrel.” 

The illustration gives a good idea 
of the appearance of sorrel It is 





really a low growing kind of dock 
which is easily recognized by the red- 
dish color of the flower and seed 
heads. It is a perennial spreading by 
both seed and underground root- 
stocks. It has been spreading very 





rapidly in recent years, because the 
seed is so common in alsike clover 
seed, and alsike clover is being seed- 
ed more and more as our soils become 
more acid. 

The first thing to do in handling 
sorrel is. to be certain that all alsike 
clover seed is absolutely free from 
sorrel. Once sorrel gets a foothold, 
however, there is no easy way of geb 
ting rid of it except to plow the mer 
dow or pasture up and put it into corm 
and give clean cultivation. 

Last year a Kentucky correspondent 
wrote us that he got rid of sorrel by 
applying two tons of ground limestone 
per acre and then seeding sweet clo 
ver. He claimed that in his expert 
ence sorrel thrived splendidly 02 
limed land, but that when sweet clo 
ver was seeded thickly, it grew 8 
rankly that the sorrel was smotl 
ered out. 

In the case of pasture land which 
can not be plowed, sorrel can be kept 
from causing any great damage by 
manuring, disking and seeding four oF 
five pounds of red clover per acte 
every spring. It helps considerably if 
a little acid phosphate or lime caa 
be applied to the land also, Expert 
ments at Ames have proved that treat 
ment of this sort gives unusually lare® 
returns in the increased productivity 


of the pasture even tho there are 20 


weeds to be fought. 
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The July Message 

There are two big events ahead for 
our boys and girls in August. The 
first is our Lone Scout camp for boys, 
at Camp Mitigwa, the Des Moines Boy 
Scout camp, forty miles north of Des 
Moines, August 22 to 30, and we again 
call the attention of our Lone Scouts 


to the wonderful opportunity for educa- 
tion and entertainment, which this 
camp will afford. There is room for 
120 boys, and we do not want a single 
vacant bed at this camp. You boys 
already know about the program, from 
what we have perviously said, and 
urge you to talk with your parents, and 
see if you cannot be one of the boys 
who attend this camp. Your record 
in Lone Scout work will tell the story 
of whether you are eligible to the 
camp or not, as the boys will be 
chosen according to their rank in Lone 
Scout work, and each boy who quali- 
fies will be notified early. There is a 
chance of course that a number of the 
boys who qualify, will not be able to 
go, so that those standing next in rank 
will have the privilege of taking their 
places. 

Governor Hammill will address the 
boys on Saturday afternoon, August 
29, and we htpe to have a lot of 
grown folks at the camp on that day, 
as well as our own boys. Dr. Pear- 
son, president of the agricultural col- 
lege, will talk to the boys on Agricul- 
tural day, which will probably be Au- 
gust 27. Definite information about 
the program will be published later. 
The daily study of the trees and flow- 
ers, hikes thru the woods, the daily 
swim, the camp fire at night, the 
games during the day, are all features 
you boys will appreciate and enjoy. 
Make up your mind boys that you are 
going to be one of those who attend 
the camp, and if your record in Lone 
Scout work is not all that it should be, 
get busy. The ten days camping period 
is worthy of a real effort on your 
part. The expense of the camp is 
very reasonable, $7.50 paying for all 
of your meals and your lodging during 
the ten-day period. The only addition- 
al expense will be your railroad fare 
to and from the camp, which will of 
course depend upon the distance you 
have to travel. I cannot imagine of a 
more ideal trip for a boy, than this ten 
day outing at the Lone Scout camp. 
I know that you boys will get a lot 
out of it, and it will be an experience 
that you will never forget. 

The second big event is the Four-H 
Club week at the Iowa State Fair, in 
which it is anticipated that fifteen hun- 
dred boys and girls will participate. 
There is no more interesting feature 
of the Iowa State Fair than the Four-H 
Boys and Girls Club work. Last year 
nearly five hundred baby beeves were 
shown by the boys and girls, and it is 
hot likely there will be any less this 
year. There were over two hundred 
Pigs shown by the boys and girls, and 
they proved themselves to be expert 
showmen. There will be special demon- 
Strations put on by the girls which 
Will be a mighty interesting feature of 
the Four-H Club work, but you boys 
and girls know what the Four-H Club 
Work is, and I need scarcely say more 
about it. We hope to meet many of 
you young folks at the fair, and you 
are given a most cordial invitation to 
call at our headquarters at the east 
€nd of Machinery hall. Wallaces’ 
Farmer folk are looking forward to 





of you young folks during fair week 
and we hope that many will call to see 
us. Don’t be bashful boys and girls, 
but be sure to call on us during your 
visit at the fair. 

We look forward to not only meet- 
ing the boys and girls from Wallaces’ 
Farmer homes, but likewise the par- 
ents, at both the Lone Scout camp and 
the ‘Iowa State Fair. Undoubtedly 
many parents of the boys who will 
qualify for the Lone Scout camp, will 
be able to visit the camp on their trip 
to the fair. It is likely too that many 
other folks will wish to look the camp 
over that week. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all. To reach the camp 
from the south, go to Woodward and 
the road is,plainly marked from there 
approximately seven miles northwest. 
From the nerth, the camp is reached 
via either Boone or Ogden. If those 
planning to come will let us know, we 
will be glad to write them fully about 
the roads to take. 

Looking forward with pleasure to 
meeting many of the boys and girls 
and their parents at the Lone Scout 
camp and at the Iowa State Fair, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN WALLACE. 





A Tip From Alaska 


In almost any story of Alaska you 
will encounter the word “sourdough.” 
Yet it is perhaps safe to say that your 
acquaintance with the word is merely 
a speaking one. Did it ever occur to 


you that sourdough is something you 
can make good use of on your camping 
trips? 

The Alaskan prospector warms a 
quart or two of flour in a pan and 
mixes it with enough warm—not hot—— 
water to make a thick paste. This he 
sets aside in a small wooden keg or 
similar vessel of about two gallons 
capacity and lets stand in a warm cor- 
ner of the cabin for three days or so. 
At the end of that time fermentation 


has set in. The dough will have 
soured and started to raise. If he 
wants to hurry the fermentation he 
puts in a half cake of dry yeast. That 
is all there is to sourdough. 

In the morning he wants hot cakes, 
so he will pour out a pint or so of 
the dough which has now the consist- 
ency of a thick, smooth fluid. To this 
he will add a quarter teaspoon of soda, 
a level teaspoon of salt, a tablespoon 
of sugar, and, if he is a bit epicurean, 
a teaspoon of molasses and a half cup 
of canned milk. In the meantime the 
skillet is on the fire and a walnut- 
sized piece of lard or bacon grease has 
been melted. The first named ingre- 
dients are stirred up first and then 
the melted shortening is added. To 
bake in the skillet is all that remains 
to be done, and for the baking a hot, 
lightly greased pan is best. 

A little experimenting will perhaps 
be necessary on your part before the 
most excellent results can be obtained. 
Properly soured dough will be smooth 
and of just about the right thickness 
for cake batter. The exact amount of 
soda counteracts the fermentation. If 
the batter is too thin you can add a 
small amount of corn meal to get the 
desired thickness, 

The old Alaskan “sourdough” al- 
ways puts back in what he takes out. 
If you take out a pint of batter, mix up 
another pint of warmed flour and wa- 
ter and put in the pot after breakfast. 
Try to keep the level of the sourdough 
constant and you will be able to use 
of the dough every day and keep the 
pot going all winter if necessary. To 
make sourdough bread, use any good 
recipe for bread, but substitute the 
sourdough for the starter, or “sponge.” 
You don’t have to wait until you get 
out into the woods to try this sour- 
dough experiment, either. Mix up @ 
batch at home and keep it in the 
kitchen. Try the recipes in the home 
kitchen a few times and by the time 
you get out on that real camping trip 
you will be able to handle sourdough 
as a “sourdough” handles it. 








Stunts for a Picnic 








H'®s and picnics late in the sea- 

son call for contests to work off 
stiffness and keep people from sitting 
lumpily on the damp ground. Most of 
these races can be used indoors as 
well if the floor is not too slippery for 
safety, 

Combining contestants in pairs is an 
excellent way of creating fun and a 
sociable spirit in a large group. 

Have No. 1 of each couple stand in 
front with No. 2 behind him, No. 2’s 
hands on No. 1’s shoulders, and start 
the various pairs for a goal line about 
thirty feet distant. 

If that is not hard enough, stand the 
partners back to back, with their arms 
interlocked. Let No. 2 face the goal 
this time. This race will take longer, 
as poor No. 1 must progress backward 
in spite of No. 2’s feet, but there is 
a chance for good teamwork here. 

A tincup nearly full of water is 
placed on the head of the contestants 
for another picnic race, and _ their 
hands are clasped in front of their 
chests, where they must stay during 
the dubious advance toward the goal. 
If anybody gets wet, it’s his own 
fault! 

The winning of the “heel and toe” 
may depend upon who has the biggest 


feet, but quite often the owner of a 
pair of little two-by-fours gets there 
by superior speed of placing his un- 
derstanding where it counts. Start 
everybody off from a straight line, 
with one foot immediately ahead of 
the other, In advancing, the heel of 
the forward foot must be placed touch 
ing the toe of the one behind, thus 
literally measuring foot by foot the 
distance to the finish line. 

Divide as many empty pop bottles 
as you have between two teams, and 
lay them down across the finish line. 
The boys are all at the starting line 
except a leader, who watches to see 
that the rules are obeyed, and who at- 
tends to again upsetting the bottles 
after a player has succeeded in set- 
ting them up. He can do this for both 
teams, if their courses are near to- 
gether. 

No. 1 of each team starts at signal, 
runs to his group of bottles and sets 
them up, then back, and touches off 
No. 2, for whom the leader has al- 
ready upset the bottles. The game con- 
tinues until the last boy on one side 
or the other has returned. In a gym, 
tenpins or Indian clubs are used in- 
stead of bottles, but pop bottles are 
always to be found at picnic places in 
warm weather. 


Our July Book Puzzle 


Two prizes of one dollar each are 
offered for the book puzzle this month. 
One prize goes to the boy or girl who 
sends in the best new book puzzle to 
run in July. Keep the description of 
the book down to three hundred words 
and make sure that the book described 


has not been used before in the book ~ 
puzzle column and that it is fairly 


well known. 
The second prize of one dollar will 


go to the boy or girl who sends in the da 


best answer on the book puzzle given 
below. This answer must include the 
name of the author, the title of the 
book, and tell what the contestant 
likes or dislikes about the book. 

The prize for the May book puzzle 
goes to Edith Atkinson, R. 3, Man- 
chester, Iowa. Honorable mention 
goes to Edith Nelson, Batavia, Iowa, 
and to Grace Whitson, College View, 
Nebraska. 

In the last Boys’ and Girls’ section 
the book puzzle described the Christ- 
mas Carol by Charles Dickens. The 


best solution to the puzzle was sent in ~ 


by Gerald Colman, Callas, Missouri. 
Honorable mention goes to Florence 
Lieske, Jamacia, lowa, and Greta 
Brady, Scotch Grove, Iowa. 


The story begins when a knight 
enters upon his search with high aims, 
but a proud heart As he dashes out 
into the beautiful morning the sight of 
a poor old beggar at his castle gate 
arouses no sympathy in his heart. A 
piece of gold tossed in scorn is his 


only answer to a fellowman’s appeal, © 


But in his years of search, typifying 
the ardent aspirations of many an 
earnest soul thru life, 
comes changed, he comes to look upon 
his fellows with different eyes. 

When he remembers how he caged 
up his young life in selfish comfort 
when he started out on his pious er 
rand, his heart puts on the dust and 
ashes of humility. 

Beneath the rags of the leper he 
now sees a brother man. He has been 
to the ends of the earth in search of 
the Holy Grail, only to find it at his 


own door when genuine charity and — 


love for his fellow men take possession 
of his heart. 

The lesson of the story appeals to 
everyone—-old or young. 
ity is explained by the fact that it por- 
trays the common experience of man- 
kind. 


Illinois Blackhawks Take Hike 


Five members of the Blackhawk 
tribe and myself decided we would go 
on a hike over night. We started out 
at 5 o’clock and had our backs loaded 
with blankets. We stopped at a few 
farm houses and quenched our thirst, 
We arrived at the camp at half past 
six and noticing the clouds in the sky, 
hastily put a shelter up and ate supper 
of baccn and breac We took turns 
watching and keeping the fire going. 
I turned in at half past eight, and the 
rest kept making noise until about 11 
o’clock. I slept from 11 to 12:20 when 
my watch came on and then the camp 
quieteJ down. [ kept guard until 4 
o’clock at which time I made break- 
fast. We had beans, bologna and bread 
for breakfast. A funny happening im 
the morning was that I had sliced off 
six slices of bacon and six of bologna, 
and our dog spied the eats and soon 
put them away. ee 

RICHARD NELSON, LSB-6. 
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At the State Fair 
Who will be the Iowa health club 
champion of 1925? That question is 
worrying a number of girls of the 
state who are members of 4-H Clubs 
of Iowa. 


The health champion will be picked 
at the 1925 Iowa State Fair, August 
26 to September 4, according to in- 
formation given out last week by Su- 
perintendent Josephine Arnquist, who 
fis in charge of the contest. 

The champion will be given a week’s 
trip to Chicago at the time of the 
Wourth Annual Congress of the 4-H 
Clubs, the expenses of which will be 
paid by the Iowa State Fair. 

Entries are limited to one boy and 
girl from each county. Anyone who 
thas been in the contest in previous 
years is not eligible. 

Prizes aggregating $1,496 are of- 
fered in the Home Economics Club de- 
partment of the Iowa State-Fair for 
1925. Wight divisions are included in 
the prize list announced by Miss Arn- 
guist. All kinds of home economics 
work is taken up. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight dol- 
flars in prizes is offered in the cloth- 
fing division. This division is divided 
finto twelve different classes. Each 
garment exhibited must be the work 
of a Clothing Club member, and the 
product of the year 1925, according to 
the regulations which have beén 


mapped out. 


Ten classes of work are included in 
the home furnishings division, in 
which prizes aggregating $223 are to 
tbe awarded. One hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars is offered in the cold 
pack products division, which will be 
fin charge of Miss Florence Packman. 

For the best actual records of per- 
gonal expenses covering a period of 
four months kept by girls in Home 
fconomics clubs of the state, prizes 
aggregating $17.50 will be given, The 
county having the largest and best 
Home Economics club exhibit will be 
awarded the Marshall County _Silver 
Trophy, to be held until the 1926 lowa 
State Fair. Only one type of exhibit 
fis necessary to compete for this prize, 
according to the regulations of the 
fair. 

Five divisions are included in the 
Home Economics Club demonstration 
work to be carried on at the State 
Fair. The divisions are as follows: 
Clothing demonstration contest, ap- 
proved footwéar demonstration con- 
test, home furnishings demonstration 
contest, bread making contest, and 
canning contest. Only one Home 
Economics demonstration team from 
each county will be allowed. 

Besides the large money prizes 
which will be awarded winners in 
these contests, the team securing the 
fhighest score in Home Economics dem- 
onstrations will be known as the Iowa 
Grand Champion team in Home Econ- 
omics 'Chib work and will represent 
the state of Iowa at the Interstate Fair 
at Sioux City. All expenses of the 
team and a chaperon for this trip will 
be borne by the Interstate Fair man- 
agement. The team winning the cloth- 
ing demonstration first prize will rep- 
resent lowa at the Fourth Annual Club 
Congress at Chicago, the expenses of 
the trip to be borne by the Burson 
Knitting Company of Rockford, Ill. The 
Jowa Farm Bureau Federation will 
send the team winning first iff the 
approved footwear demonstration con- 
test, to the congress at Chicago. The 
other championship teams in the dem- 
onstration contests will also be sent 
to Chicago. 

Complete prize lists and rules can 
be secured by writing Secretary A. R. 
Corey. 








The Prize-Winning Stunt 








Title—American Girls in Review. 


Characters — George Washington, 
Martha Washington, American Indian 
Maid, Puritan Girl, Colonial Girl, Em- 
pire Girl of 1818, Hoop Skirt Girl of 
1865, The Bustle Girl of 1875, A Gib- 
son Girl of 1900, A Modern Athletic 
Girl, Red Cross Nurse of the World 
War, A 4-H Girl. 

Properties—Very little is needed to 
give this. There is a chair for Martha 
Washington and a piano and an accom- 
panist is required. A victrola may be 
substituted for the piano in which case 
it is to be played quite softly. The 
girls are all in costumes suitable to 
their parts. 

Summary—tThis stunt is a review in 
costume of the various types of Amer- 
ican girls from the Indian Maid to 
the 4-H Club Girl. As they appear one 
by one, accompanied by special music, 
they are announced and presented by 
George Washington to his lady. Each 
performer bows or curtsies before 
Lady Washington and she may then 
pass down an aisle through the center 
of the room or she may wait until all 
have come in when they sing a club 
song and exit together down through 
the audience, singing as they go. 

Action and Words of Stunt: 

1. American Indian Maid, dressed 
in Indian costume, passes down the 
center of the floor with the Indian lope 
and bows before Martha Washington. 
Indian music is to be played. 

2. Puritan Girl, dressed in Puritan 
gray and white, starched kerchief and 
cuffs, enters and curtsies to Martha 
Washington as she walks; music, 


“Auld Lang Syne.” 
8. Colonial Girl, dressed in Colonial 


costume, enters and curtsies to the 
guests. She may dance to any kind 
of music, 

4. Empire Girl of 1818, dressed in 
white satin empire costume, hair done 
high on head. She dances part of the 
English May pole dance. 

5. Hoop Skirt Girl of 1865, dressed 
in fluffy ruffled hoop skirt, sings and 
dances. Any suitable music, 

6. Bustle Girl of 1875, dressed in 
old-fashioned bustle costume, enters to 
the music of “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” 

7. Gibson Girl of 1900, dressed in 
white summer dress, with very full 
skirt. Music, “Good Old Summer 
Time.” 

8. Modern Athletic Girl, in gymna- 
sium costume, runs in tossing a basket 
ball. Music, march, 

9. Modern Dancing Girl, enters and 
does several figures of a folk dance. 

10. Red Cross Nurse, dressed in 
white uniform and blue cape, lined 
with red. Music, “Rose of No Man’s 
Land.” , 

11. 44H Club Girl, dressed in uni- 
form, gives a short talk on club work. 

As each of the girls enter, George 
Washington bows and says: 

1. Lady Washington, “This is the 
American Indian Maid, the first rea 
American girl.” * 

2. Lady Washington, “This is the 
Puritan girl who has always been good 
hearted to everybody.” 

3. Lady Washington, “This is the 
Colonial Maid, whose father fought for 
the freedom of our country.” 

4, Lady Washington, “This is the 
Empire Girl of 1818, who loved the 

















This out-of-doors stunt given by an Jowa 4-H Girls’ Club is entitled, “Before and 


After Taking.” 


A clever manipulation of an umbrella and the poor thin , 


creature at the left may become well-fed and happy looking. 


old-fashioned dances and had a good 
time.” ’ 

5. Lady Washington, “This is the 
old-fashioned Bustle Girl of 1875 who 
was very happy, ‘When Johnny Came 
Marching Home’!” 

7. Lady Washington, “This is the 
Gibson Girl of 1900 who is gentle and 
sweet.” 

8. Lady Washington, ‘This is the 
Mojicrn Athletic Girl who loves clean 
and healthy fun.” 

9. Lady Washington, “This is the 
Modern Dancing Girl who prefers folk 
dancing.” 

10. Lady Washington, “This is the 
Red Cross Nurse who did such won- 
derful work in the World’s War.” 

11. Lady Washington, “This is the 
Modern Club Girl of 1925 who reads 
good books, appreciates good music 
and wears appropriate clothes.” 


Stunt Contest Winners 


The prize winning stunt in the con- 
test announced in the May 4-H Club 
Pages for original stunts written by 
4-H Girls is, “American Girls in Re- 
view,” ‘by Rachel Watkins of Scott 
county. Mary Puffer of Cedar county, 
Alice Bellis of Monona county, and 
Gladys Zielstorf of Floyd county re 
ceived honoratle mention on their 
stunts. 

A large number of stunts were writ- 
ten about the various lines of club 
work and some of them were quite 
serious demonstrations of canning and 
making clothes. Club work is splen- 
did and of course we want to talk 
about it every chance we get, but we 
must be careful not to let our en- 
thusiasm get the better of us when it 
comes to giving something of an en- 
tertainment nature. 

All stunts then that were direct 
demonstrations of club work didn’t 
score very high in this contest. We 
asked in particular for something of 
a different nature. And it was for 
this reason that the American Girls in 
Review scemed to us to be worthy of 
the first prize. The 4-H Girl is in it, 
but she is brought in very cleverly at 
the last as one of the modern girls. 


Oh, What Fun! 








It isn’t their birthday, but the 4-H 
clubs have a birthday gift given them, 
one which will make their eyes open 
wide, filled with delightful surprise 
and make’ them say, “O, is it all 
mine?” Yes, its all yours, every bit 


given you by your kind old uncle, the 
State Fair Board. Some way uncles 
have a way of showing their apprecia- 
tion for their attractive young nieces 
by giving gifts that please. Yes, it’s 
gray all over, clean inside, all newly 
decorated. I know you can’t wait 4 
minute longer to know. It’s a dormi- 
tory for our 4-H girls at the State Fair 
grounds. Now open your mouths wider 
and give a larger “Oh.” 

The exhibit building last year is all 
redecorated and made into an attrac- 
tive dormitory for the girls of Iowa, 
with new beds, mattresses, and ade- 
quate dressing rooms and _ showers. 
What a fine new accommodation for 
us! And now every county will want 
to send its delegates to see it, enjoy 
its conveniences and bring the report 
back to the home folks. We shall dedl- 
cate it during the State Fair week with 
the ring of merry voices of 4-H girls. 
Just think there is room for three hun- 
dred and fifty girls. 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST. 

The darky preacher's definition 
prayer might be taken to heart by te 
health seeker. We. 

“If I asks the Lord to send me a turkey, 





of 


He doesn’t do it, but if I asks the Lord 
to send me out after a turkey, I alway 
gets it.’’ 
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MUSIC NOTES 











Five American composers are repre- 
sented in the music memory list of 
fifty-one pieces suggested for the 4-H 
Club girls of Iowa. One of the na- 
tive-born composers, Ethelbert Nevin, 
is represented twice in the list, while 
one composition from each of four 
other Americans is listed, including 
selections from Edward MacDowell, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Thurlow 
Lieurance and John Philip Sousa. 

. Musicians generally regard Edward 


MacDowell as the greatest composer 
that America’ has yet produced. No 
other American has received the rec- 
ognitions in Europe that has been ac- 
corded to MacDowell, and he is one of 
the few Americans whose works have 
been published in Europe as well as 
America. -His larger works, such as 
his sonatas and concertos for piano, 
have often appeared on the programs 
of the most accomplished pianists. To 
the American public, he is best known 
thru his short piano pieces, including 
“To a Wild Rose (in the music mem- 
ory list), “To a Water Lily,” “Sea 
Pieces,” and others. 

MacDowell; was born in 1861 and re- 
ceived his early musical training in 
this country, later going to Europe, 
where he studied at the Paris Conserv- 
atory and other noted schools. He 
lived for a number of years in Europe, 
but eventually returned to Boston. In 
1896 he was appointed professor of 
music at Columbia University in New 
York City, a post which he held for 
eight years. In 1905 his health broke 
and his death followed in 1908. 

MacDowell was an ardent lover of 
the out-of-doors, a feeling which is re- 
flected in much of his music. His 
memory has been perpetuated in the 
MacDowell colony in the beautiful 
woods near Peterboro, N. H., founded 
by the MacDowell Memorial Associa- 
tion for the benefit of American stu- 
dents of the fine arts. 

“Mighty Lak a Rose” and “Narcis- 
sus” are the two Nevin compositions 
listed. Their composer was born at 
Edgeworth, Pa., in 1862. Much of his 


studying, as with MacDowell, was 
done abroad, particularly in Berlin. 
Nevin later lived in Paris, Florence 
and Venice, and much of his music 


was composed during his residence in 
those Kuropean cities. He returned to 
America a few years before his death 
in 1901. His song, “The Rosary,” has 
been sung wherever music is known 
in America, while “Mighty Lak’: a 


Rose” and others have not been far 
behind it in popularity. His piano 
Pieces have also become widely 
known. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman is widely 
known thruout America as a song 
writer and an interpreter of American 
Indian music. Cadman was born in 
1881 at Johnstown, Pa., and his musi- 
cal training was entirely received in 
the United States. In 1906 he became 
interested in the music of the Ameri- 
can Indians and in 1910 he moved to 
Los Angeles, where he has since lived. 
He has since spent much time in col- 
lecting Indian themes and weaving 
them into compositions for piano, 
songs and orchestral pieces. His op- 
, ea, “Shanewis,” based largely on In- 
dian tunes, was performed by the Met- 
Topolitan Opera Company in New York 
City in 1918, and is one of a small 
humber of American operas to be 
thus given. His songs are widely 
known, among the most popular being 
From the Land of the Sky Blue War 
ter,” “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” and 
‘At Dawning.” 


Thurlow Lieurance (Leu-rahnce) 
should be of particular interest to 
Iowa people since he is the one native 
Iowan in this list of composers. He 
was born at. Oskaloosa in 1880. In the 
early years of his musical career he 
was a bandmaster. While in this 
work he was commissioned by the gov- 
ernment to make a collection of Indian 
music. For the past twenty years he 
has devoted his time to recording the 
music of many tribes and his re- 
searches are of much value. On one 
of his expeditions in the Yellowstone 
he was the victim of an unfortunate 
accident which left him crippled for 
life. In addition to his work of collect- 
ing, he has given many concerts of In- 
dian music, with the assistance of the 
famous Indian singer, Princess Wa- 
tahwasso. His best known song, “By 
the Waters of Minnetonka,” is based 
on an Indian love legend. 


John Philip Sousa (Soo-sa) the 
“march king,” is known wherever 
brass bands play. The tune of his 
“Stars and Stripes Forever” is whis- 
tled by every schoolboy, and many of 
his other marches, of which there are 
more than 100, have been widely 
played by American bands. Sousa was 
born in Washington, D. C., in 1854. His 


early years were spent in playing and 
directing orchestras. In 1880 he be 
came associated with the U. S. Marine 
Band, a connection which lasted for 
twelve years. In 1892 he organized 
Sousa’s Band, a musical organization 
which has made one trip around the 
world and toured Europe four times, 
to say nothing of many American 
tours. In 1917 during the war Sousa 
was made a lieutenant in the Naval 
Reserve Corps and leader of the band 
at the Great Lakes training station at 
Chicagg 





Try This on Your Latin 

Boys and girls who are struggling 
thru Caesar will enjoy, we believe, 
working out the little poem which we 
reprint, It’s an old verse your father 
used to quote. Someone has put it in 
Latin just for fun. See if you can 
get it: 


“Licet natatum ire, mater mea, mater 
mea? 
I, filia dilecta, si indiges balnei, 
Suspende vestimenta de arbore hick- 
orea, 
Cave accedas aquam, et ocius redi.” 








The Hearth Fire 








Dear Hearth Fire Editor: Once a 
club girl, always a club girl. This was 
shown by the meeting of college 4-H 
Club girls at The Maples, at Iowa 
State College, on May 31. There were 
club girls from fifteen counties in 
fowa and one in Missouri. 

Miss Josephine Arnquist, our state 
club leader, and Mrs. Edith Barker 
gave very good talks. Beulah Rogers, 
of Mahaska county, was just back from 
the Women’s World Fair, in Chicago, 
where she represented the 4-H Clubs 
of Iowa. Only three states in the 
United States were asked to send a 
club girl, so lowa was very proud to 
be represented. 

The purpose of this meeting here at 
Ames was to plan ways for the girls 
returning home for vacation to help in 
the 4-H Clubs in their county. Some 
ways in which the girls decided they 
might help were: Assist with demon- 
stration team work, visit club and 
help it in any way possible, tell home 
demonstration agent or county agent 
you are available to help, tell club 
girls about our college 4-H Club and 
about the club short course at Ames. 

It was decided to conduct a survey 
this summer to find out the names of 
4-H girls coming to Ames this next 
year; also an early fall meeting was 
plarfhed to welcome the new 4-H Club 
girls, to renew old acquaintances and 
to strengthen the  organization.— 
Gladys Stewart, Story County, Iowa. 





The Le Claire Happy Sunbeams 4-H 
Club, of Scott county, Iowa, has a 
mighty good reporter. She is Velma 
Holst, and her letter to the Hearth 
Fire shows that the Le Claire Sun- 
beams are an up-and-coming bunch. 
At the meeting which Velma reported 
each of the ten club members respond- 
ed to roll call by giving health re- 
ports. They planned the program for 
the annual Rally Day, and book re- 
ports were given by Grace Coups. The 
social hour was spent in singing in 
anticipation of the music memory con- 
test. 





Mrs, Elmo Harkness, a club leader 
down in Union county, Iowa, writes 


the Hearth Fire about the 4-H Clubs 
in her county. She says that there 
are 175 girls enrolled in ten clubs. 
That is certainly a splendid showing. 
We wonder if there are any other 
counties in the state that can boast of 
so large a number of 4-H girls as 
Union county. If so, the Hearth Fire 
would like to know about them. 


Three of the clubs have been organ- 
ized for three years, Lincoln's Little 
Ladies, Highland Lassies and High- 
land Nimble Fingers. What hand- 
some names! I’m sure that they fit 
the girls, too. The Union Leaders’ 
Club is in its second year. The six 
other clubs are new this year and are 
known New Hope Progressives, 
Dodge Helpers, Lincoln's Little Help- 
ers, Spaulding Rustlers, Union Dale 
and Sand Creek Sewing Sisters. 

We would naturally expect that the 
Sand Creek Club and the Highland 
Nimble Fingers were sewing clubs, 
but Mrs, Harkness writes that all of 
the ten clubs are clothing clubs. 

Further interesting details from 
Mrs. Harkness’ letter are: 

“On Saturday, June 6, we held our 
county-wide Rally Day. This meet- 
ing was held in the beautiful McKin- 
ley Park. The forenoon and afternoon 
programs were held in the large park 
auditorium there. 

“Mrs. Edith Barker, assistant state 
club leader, was in charge of the Rally 
Day, and she gave most enjoyable 
talks about 4H Club doings else- 
where, including music appreciation 
work which is being taken up by clubs 
all over the state this year. 

“Miss Gladys Coon, of the National 
Dairy Council, entertained with a 
chalk talk. She emphasized the fact 
that 4-H Girls may attain beauty and 
good health from the vegetable garden 
instead of the corner drug store. 

“A county organization was formed 
with Evelyn Stalcup as president; 
Gladys Corbin, vice-president, and Ma- 
rie Britten, secretary. Our county 
agent, Mr. L. J. Nickle, complimented 
the girls very highly upon the way in 
which their meetings were conducted. 
Only one slight mistake was made in 
regard to parliamentary law, and the 


as: 


business of the day was despatched in 
prompt manner. 

“During the afternoon, each club 
furnished some part of the program. 
There were club songs, vocal, piano 
and violin music, A play, ‘The Spirit 
of Club Work,’ was given, also “The 
Shoemaker’s Dance.’ Club prophecies 
were read, and there was an initiation 
ceremony. Club yells were a big fea- 
ture of the day.” 

Mrs. Harkness, by the way, is lead- 
er of the Lincoln’s Little Ladies’ Club, 





Mrs, R. W. Cooper, of Lorimor, Iowa, 
also in Union county, writes more 
about the New Hope Progressives 
Club, of, which she is the leader: 

“We are just a new club,” writes 
Mrs. Cooper, “organized only one 
month, but we now have twenty-six 
members. All are enthusiastic and we 
are looking forward to a happy season 
in our 4-H Club. ° 

“We took our name from the town- 
ship, which is New Hope. The club ig 
very much pleased with the pages in 
Wallaces’ Farmer and wants to thenk 
the magazine for all of the good things 
given to us.” 





The Kountry Kooking Klub (the 
Hearth Fire editor wonders why all 
the K’s when C’s would be just as al- 
literative besides being correct), Ce 
dar Falls township, in Blackhawk 
county, has set a big goal for this 
year, according to the president of 
the club, Louise Muncy. 

They are going to be 100 per cent 
in attendance at the county club camp 
and 100 per cent in attendance at the 
4-H Club short course at Ames next 
winter. 

To finance the trips to camp, the 
girls are raising chickens, working at 
house-cleaning, and doing all manner 
of jobs that come up to be done. Mon 
ey usually spent on little luxuries is 
being saved, too, 

Louise writes that it will take $2256 
to send the fourteen members of their 
club to the club short course at Ames, 
and 
this money thru bazaars, candy and 
bake sales and pie and ice cream so- 
cials thru the summer and fall. They 
want to have this amount in the bank 
by December, when the short course 
is held. 





The T M T M Club, of East Center 
township, Cedar county, is composed 
of a live bunch when it comes to work- 
ing their way to the club short course, 
Vera Soll, a member of the T M TM 
Club (Vera, won't you tell the Hearth 
Fire what these mysterious letters of 
your club name mean?) writes that 
they cleared $100 last year thru bake 
and candy sales, an apron and towel 
bazaar, a basket social and a play. 
This money was used in sending four 
of the club members to the club short 
course at Ames, and for a week’s camp 
for the whole club. 

This year they are going to raise 
enough to send the entire club to 
Ames. Last year all of the girls had 
a delightful week at the club camp, 
which was held at the beautiful Pali- 
sades. Vera writes that they are go- 
ing to camp at the same place again 
this year. 

Another notable thing which the 
T M T M Club did last year was to 
win second place at the county fairon 
their demonstration, “The Care of 
Clothing.” 

This year the club has fourteen 
members and they are having lessons 
in appropriate and becoming dress. 


Health rules are being practiced and 


the girls are wearing the right sorte 
of shoes. 


they are making plans to raise . 
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High Point Winners in the 
Field Meet 


Last month we gave the names of 
the champions in the different events 
in the Wallaces’ Farmer field meet. 
These champions, however, were close- 
“ly pressed by other Scouts. So we 


are running this month the names of 
“the boys who ranked second, third 


and fourth. 


In the standing high jump Charles 
McKim and Delmer Thompson, both 
of Spirit Lake, tied for second place. 
Kenneth Ankeny, also of Spirit Lake, 
was fourth. In the running high jump 
Merill Olson, of Newhall, Iowa, was 
second; Robert Ibach and Burdett 
Bradbury, of Spirit Lake, tied for 
third. 

In the standing broad jump Clinton 
Morris, of Buel, Mo., was second; John 
Bissinger, of Columbia City, . Ore., 
third; Dale Thompson, of Spirit Lake, 
fourth. In the running broad jump 
Kenneth Ankeny, of Spirit Lake, was 
second; Boyd Shank, of Superior, 
Neb., third, and Clifford Watterstrom, 
of Callender, Iowa, fourth. 

In the baseball throw Raymond Nel- 
gon, of Story City, Iowa, was second; 
John W. Haver, of Jefferson, Pa., 
third; Wayne Gilliland, of Superior, 
Neb., and Luther Hemphill, of Dexter, 
Iowa, tied for fourth. 

In the hop, step and jump, Maurice 
Melvin, of Greenfield, Ill., was second; 
Imther Hemphill, of Dexter, Iowa, 
third; J. F. Melvin, of Greenfield, IIL, 
and Boyd Shank, of Superior, Neb., 
tied for fourth. 

In the all-around championship, 
Francis Thompson, of Atkins, Iowa, 
and Burdett Bradbury, of Spirit Lake, 
tied for fourth. Clinton Morris, of 
Buel, Mo., and Merill Olson, of New- 
hall, Iowa; tied for fifth. 





Contributing 


Contributing is one of the many op- 
portunities offered to the boy who 
joins the Lone Scouts of America. The 
amateur publications furnish the main 
outlet for the literary productions of 
Lone Scout writers, and should receive 
the support of every boy in Scoutdom, 
They are published by the older 
Scouts, and play an important part in 
Lene Scout activities. Points are 
awarded for articles, poems, stories, 
descriptions, etc., published in these 
periodicals, or in Boy’s Life, our of- 
ficial organ. When the Scout has 
earned a required number of points he 
is Awarded a medal by the Long House 
in ‘recognition of his ability as a 
writer. Four medals may be won in 
this manner. The first three require 
300 points each; the fourth requires 
400 points. Very few members of our 
organization have earned the latter, 
and it is held in high esteem. 

Altho the average boy may not be 
much of a writer or artist, he will find 
that he is amply repaid for all the 


time he spends in contributing, by a 


valuable literary training, nearly equal 
to a course in journalism at some col- 
lege. 

What is your favorite hobby, trap- 
ping, hunting, collecting, drawing, or 
something else? Write something 
about it and send your contribution to 
one of the various Lone Scout publica- 

tions. Don’t forget that points are 
awarded for articles published in the 
Lone Scout News. 

FRANCIS W. PALMER, LSD. 
_ Kalona, Iowa, Box 43, R. F. D. 2. 
weeds 

















KENNETH ANKENY 


Spirit Lawe, Iowa # 
Winner of running high jump and secon 
in all-around championship. 





Our First Foreign Lone Scout 


To Karl Parrish goes the honor of 
being the first boy living in a foreign 
country to make application for mem- 
bership in the Wallaces’ Farmer tribe 
of Lone Scouts. Karl was visiting m 
Des Moines and came in and joined 
our tribe. 

Scout Parrish lives in Barranquilla, 
Columbia, South America, and can be 
addressed care of Box Six. He says 
he is one of two boys in the town that 
speak English, and the rest of the 
boys down there all talk Spanish. 

Our new Scout would like to hear 
from Iowa Lone Scouts. He says he 
will write a story of his steamship trip 
from New York to his South American 
home for a coming issue of the News. 
We hope he does as we feel sure it 
will interest our members. 





What is Your Tribe Doing? 


We have had some interesting re- 
ports recently from different tribes 
telling what they are doing to enjoy 
life during the summer vacations. We 
would like more reports. If your tribe 
has been camping, taken any hikes, 
done any work to raise money be sure 


tribes have been doing interesting 
things, we feel sure but the scribe has 
not mentioned it, 

Also, has your tribe increased its 
membership any this summer. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is leading the other 
tribes at this time in membership, 
and we want to stay in the lead. If 
every member will intrest his chum, if 
he is not already a Lone Scout it will 
keep us in the lead easily. We are 
going over the top easily by August 
1, but the other big tribes are hot 
on our trail and it means that every 
Scout will have to get busy. 

We have arranged with the national 
officers of the Boy Scouts to send a 
catalog to every member of our tribe. 
This catalog lists equipment for Lone 
Scouts as well as Boy Scouts. Look 
it over and if there.is anything you 
want, be sure you read instructions 
on page 47. 

Iowa Scouts can order thru the Chi- 
cago office. 





Boost, Boost, Boost 


I sure am proud to be a member of 
Wallaces’ Farmer tribe of Lone Scouts 
and J am surprised at what we have 
done. Pep, we have it. More boost- 
ing tho if we are to be successful, 

I joined the L. S. A. February 5, 
1925, and have won the titles L. S. D. 

I joined the “Kentucky Thorobreds,” 
a pep klub May 1, 1925, and became 
A kK. T.-O:;-and A. K. Tb. B May 20, 


1925. The purpose of this klub is to 
encourage degree work, to organize 


i9eal tribes and to help put Kentucky 
on the L. S. map. You can become a 
K, T. O. or Kentucky Thorobred organ- 
izer by getting boys to join the L. S. A. 
and the K. T. The K. T. B. is won 
the same way, and then you are known 
as a Kentucky Thorobred booster. 
When you win 100 contributing points 
you are a K., T. C., the next 100 a K, 
T. S. and the next 100 the K. T. G. 
All Kentucky Scouts who want to 
join write me at once. 
RAYMOND O. YOUNG, 
Morganfield, Kentucky. 





Send Us More Pictures 


Tf your tribe hasn’t had its picture 
taken better get busy and do it and 
then send a copy to the Wallaces’ 
Farmer iribe. We want more pictures. 
Also, Scouts if vou have some inter- 
esting photographs of yourself or any 
thing thit you think will interest the 


Agricultural Merit Badges 


A large number of the Scouts have 
completed the work entitling them to 
the agricultural merit medals. We are 
sorry we have been unable to send 
these right out. We had in mind a 
specific kind of a medal and when we 
went to get it found nothing that wag 
suitable. So we are having a special 
medal designed and this, of course, 
means there will ke a delay in sending 
them out. If you Scouts who have 
won this medal will bear with us we 
believe that when the medal finally 
comes you will be more proud of it 
than ever. We are keeping your rec- 
ords and congratulate you on the ex- 
cellence of the work done, 

The following beys have passed the 
degree to dats: 

Raymond O, Young, Morganfield, Ky. 

Omer Olson, Newhall, Iowa. 

Dale Small, Woodward, Iowa, 

Ralph Fritts, Butler, Mo. 

Francis Thompson, Atkins, Iowa. 

Evans Young, Sturgis, Ky. 

Gerald Colman, Callao, Mo. 

Philip Coolidge, Highland Center, Ta. 

Ward Gilliland, Superior, Neb. 

Wayne Gil]liland, Superior, Neb. 

Arie Poldevaart, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 

Richard Nelson, New Windsor, fl. 

Ivan L. Brown, Waukon Junction, Ia. 

Robert Van Cleave, Ladoga, Ind. 

Roy Miller, Batavia, Iowa, 

Virgil Goold, Sae City, Iowa. 

Harold Pettit, Bonaparte, Iowa. 

Ronald Philpot, Chapin, Iowa. 

Raphael Carroll, Cresco, Towa. 

Lyle L. Youde, Sutherland, Iowa. 

Frederick Lander, Whiting, Iowa. 





Rubicon Tribe Goes Camping 


Last. Friday about 3:30 we Scouts 
met at our house and went camping 
till Saturday about 9 o’clock. We had 
a ten? and provisions. We put our 
tent in a timber close by. For supper 
we had wieners, bananas, meat, bread 
and butter and ice tea. At midnight 
we sent off a lot of firecrackers. We 
had so much fun we forgot what time’ 
it was and went to sleep between 4 
and 5 o’clock. It was raining the next 
merning and we had to cook breakfast 
in the rain. We sure had a good time, 

RUBICON TRIBE. 





Lone Scout E. Russell Williams of 
Remsen, Iowa, writes: “You will find 
my application for the Lone Scout 
camp. I sure feel like I am lucky to 
be able to come to the camp. 

I am a subscriber to many maga- 
zines, but I like the Lone Scout News 
best. I can hardly wait till the 10th 
of the month comes for the next issue. 
I feel the subscription price is eX- 














































































and write us all about it. Many of the other Scouts send it along. Thanks. tremely low.” 
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“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


ATaleof . 
California in 
the Gold Rush 
| Days 
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HEY resumed their trailing. Old Mis- 

ery rose and held a finger to his lps 
and led the way back toward the east and 
deeper into the growth. They came to a 
little natural opening, of not more than 
two acres in extent, and threw them- 
selves on the ground. Gilbert’s gaze wan- 
dered to several mounds in the middle of 
the glade, and with a little shiver he 
exclaimed: 

“Folks are buried there. Poor unfor- 
tunates. Wonder who they were.” 

“Too many such out this way for a 
man to spend his time guessing who's in 
’em,”’ muttered the mountain man. ‘You 
heard what them two men said? Mar- 
tin’s a slipperier cuss than I thought. 
He's corralled all the gang's stealings, 
and no one wants him dead till they find 
out where the stuff’s hid. The man Bom- 
mer prob’ly had the right of it in think- 
ing they hid the stuff near the cabin, 
then killed a few hours.” 


“And the Frenchman is dead!” 


“Most naturally. His bad luck in help- 
ing to hide the stuff. Pizened by Martin. 
I'll keep an eye on that skunk, This 
gang's going to bust up soon. We mustn’t 
be hit by any of the pieces. We've got 
to get away, but not make it a running 
fight less we have to. They’ve got to 
think we’re bad ones. We must make 
Martin hanker to be rid of us without 
killing us. No matter what I do, or say, 
you sit tight. It's a bad mess. Worse’n 
I thought at first. But I started to make 
a mountain man out of you, and I'll do it. 
Now take out that book and make believe 
you're reading to me. Don’t look around. 
We'll soon have comp’ny.” 

Gilbert pulled out his story-book and 
began reading in an undertone. Old Mis- 
ery, lying on his back, his hands clasped 
behind his head, from the corner of his 
eye watched the figure of a man stand- 
ing at the edge of the growth on his right. 

“He ain’t in hearing of us,’’ he mur- 
mured, “And he ain't either of them 
two who was trailing us like a yoke of 


cattle. Just keep on reading and act a 
little s’prised if he comes up.” 

Several minutes passed; then a _ soft 
step sounded behind them, and the moun- 
tain man came to a sitting postnre and 
turned and beheld Snake Martin, The 


outlaw leader dropped to the ground, sit- 
ting cross-legged, and remarked: 

“You didn’t walk very far?’’ 

“Nearly to the end of the valley. Then 
turned back. Felt sort of erowded down 
there. Wanted to be alone.” 

“Some of my men, eh? But I gave 
them orders not to bother you.” 

“They didn’t. This opening 
graze a few hosses.” 

Martin pulled out Gilbert’s knife and 
began sharpening twigs, and remarked: 

“Men don’t like this place. Supersti- 
tlous fools. Afraid of a few graves. So 
we pasture the stock in an opening south 
of the valley. We plan to keep only our 
riding horses in the valley.” 

Old Misery stirred uneasily and con- 
fessed: 

“I don’t like graves. Don’t mind a man 
drying in a tree, but to be put under the 
ground! That’s enough to make any 
ghost git up on his hind legs and hoot. 
I'm just like a Crow in that way; never 
want to be hid under ground. They some 
of your men?” 

“Some of the Donner party,” replied 
Martin in his high-pitched voice. ‘I’ve 
lost no men here. Those dropped out on 
a raid are left for others to bury. We 
haven’t time. But we've been lucky. 
Lost only four men in two seasons. If I 
kept them on the other side of the ridge 
where they could get to a town, they'd 
all be killed off in one season. This 
Makes a good camp for us.” 

“A humdinger,” agreed the mountain 
man. ‘“‘No one to bother you except a 
prospector now n” then, I s’pose.” 

Martin smiled in his peculiar manner 
and shrilly assured Misery: ‘‘They don’t 
bother us.” 

“Good place. I like it,” mumbled Mis- 
ery. “Sorter grows on a man. Our time 
nearly up?” 

Martin glanced at, the sun and decided: 
“It'll be an hour before the cook gives 
the signal.’ 


oughter 


\ TITH that he arose, carefully brushed 
his clothes and put up the knife. 
Old Misery also stood and decided: 
“Reckon we'd best walk back with you. 

Cook's idee of time and yours might not 

hitch. And them fellers in the woods 

might think we was ghosts and go to 


‘blazing at us if they saw us quitting 


this place.” 

“Perhaps you’d be safer if you rested 
on the other side of the valley,” said 
Martin. ‘The men get nervous,” 

He led the way, but did not, the moun- 
tain man observed, take a direct course. 
He traveled east thru the growth and left 
t at a point a short distance back of 








the log house. As the three approached 
the house, Bommer and Somes emerged 
from the south side of the valley, having 
all but traveled around it. A minute 
later the third man came out of the 
growth on the north side. 

Old Misery and Gilbert were greeted 
with sullen glances as they seated them- 
selves near the open door. 


Martin walked over to Everick and told 
him: 

“You'll have to bunk out here. Your 
cursed groaning keeps the men awake.” 

Then he turned to the swarthy Mexican 
who had been examining the splits on the 
leg and arm. 

“Hurry him along, Jose, so he can sit 
in a saddle. We may be taking a ride 
soon and have to leave him alone.” 

“Si, senor. He is doing ver’ well,” 
humbly replied the Mexican. 

“But, chief! Just a minute!” loudly 
pleaded Everick. “Hoss ‘’n’ gun ain't 
*nough. I brought that much to the 
band. I’ve worked hard for you. But you 
don’t say nothing about my share y” 

Bommer nudged Somes in the _ ribs. 
Martin pushed the Mexican back and 
dropped on his knees beside the wounded 
man. Bending over him, he talked rap- 
idly in a shrill, whining tone. None but 
Everick heard what he said, but all knew 
the menace of that wailing, whining voice. 
When he rose and brushed his knees and 
leisurely started for the house, ‘ Everick 
did not endeavor to detain him. Jose 
glided to his patient and observed that 
the broad face was dotted with perspira- 
tion. 

Martin halted before the group, flicked 
a swift glance over the stolid, bearded 
faces, and with a laugh informed them: 

“Now that he knows he must go he 
can’t go quick enough. He’d try to ride 
tonight if I’d say the word.” 

Turning, he called out: “Isn’t that the 
case, Everick?” 

“Yes, yes!’ groaned the wounded man. 
“For —— sake, let me go now!” 

“You men see how glad he is to leave 
us,” resumed Martin, and the long, thin 
nose seemed to be creeping down over the 
upeurved lips. “But we must look out 
for Everick and keep him till he’s able 
to ride. We must be fair with Everick. 
We mustn’t be too harsh in judging him. 
It’s true he failed when he should have 
won. But we had overestimated him. We 
must try to believe he did all he could. 
However, we have no room for him. He 
must go. Already he’s out of the band. 
That means none of you have. any truck 
with him, no more’n if he was a stranger. 
Jose will wait on him and tell me if any 
man breaks the rules.” 

Bommer drove his elbow into Somes’ 
side. The others remained stolid of face. 

Martin entered the house and called 
out: “Time to take’a drink.” 

The men filed thru the doorway. 





LD MISERY whispered to Gilbert: 

‘Don't git the notion I’m on the 
rampage after I take a few snorts. No 
matter what I do, it’s just my game. We 
have got to git out of here quick. Martin 
lied about the graves. None of the Don- 
ner party was down this far. None were 
buried down here. They weren’t trapped 
till they got up on the Truckee. My 
medicine tells me I must do two things; 
make ’em think we’re what we claim to 
be—Joaquin’s men; and make ’em keen to 
have us clear out.’”’ 

He came to his feet and sounded a 
ringing war-whoop and bustled thru the 
doorway. The men holding filled dippers, 
or in the act of filling them, stared at 
him wrathfully. He grinned benignly and 
told Jason of the exposed teeth: 

‘Don’t look sour at me, old hoss-fly. 
Boss called for the thirsty to gather, and 
I’m dryer’n a patch of alkali. Someone 
gimme a dipper.” 

It was Snake Martin who accommo- 
dated him. His small eyes were points 
of fire as he stared at the mountain man. 

Old Misery poured a big drink and de- 
manded: 

“What are we waiting for? 
wrong with the drink is there?” 

Bommer’s hand twitched and slopped 
out some of the liquor. 

Old Misery continued: “Here’s to a 
fat season, with a fat share to every 
man.”’ 

Some started to drink, including Bom- 
mer and Somes, 

Jason remarked: “It’s the first I’ve 
heard tell you was one of us.” 

“I was just wishing you well. You'll 
all need good wishes afore the season’s 
over. If the younker ’n’ me ain’t in the 
gang, we will be soon.” 

Martin softly inquired: 
think that?” 

“I don’t think, I know,” stoutly replied 
Misery. “Lawdy! But you fellers need 
new blood. Same lot of you been so long 
together that you’re splitting up in pairs, 


Nothing 


“Why do you 








GENUINEJOHN 
DEERE BOTTOMS 
famous for goo 
work, scouring and 
long wear. There’s a 
for every soil. 

STEEL USED in 
the New Deere is 
much higher 
than in ordinary 
gang plows. 

YOUR BOY CAN 
operate the New 

eere Gang. Foot 
lift and auxiliar 
hand lift make i 


easy ito lift bottoms 
ae ‘under all condi- 
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SEE THE NEW 
New Deere Gang a 
your John Deere 
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JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





Especially in Summer and 
Fall Plowing— 


HAT’S when the New Deere 

shows why it has been the 
most widely used plow of its type for 
more than 30 years. 
construction makes it penetrate quickly 
and stay down uniformly to its work 
in dry, hard ground—no bobbing or 
ducking in the furrow. 
because weight is properly balanced 
and all-wheel-carried—no dragging fric- 
tion. And its unusually great strength § 
enables it to stand the stress of difficult 
plowing, year after year. 


re Write for free folder to John Deere, 
wo Moline, Illinois. Ask for Folder MD-445 










































Its double-bail 


It pulls light 








Every -pair is feeling harsh toward the 
rest. You need new men to jumble you 
all together in one happy band again. 
But the ‘new men’ must be men you can 
count on to toe the mark. I’ve rid with 
Joaquin. I'm a he-grizzly b’ar. 

“My partner saved Joaquin’s life. He’s 
a reg’lar panther prowling ’round to make 
a kill. We had to light out and leave 
Joaquin. He'd be glad to have us back. 
But we knew it was time for us to pull 


out. Trouble with you folks is, you're 
tied up too close to him. It’s bad medi- 
cine.” 


“Stop your ranting and tell what you 
mean by that last,” shrilly demanded 
Martin. 

“Meaning you'll bust to pieces when 
Joaquin’s potted if you don’t make new 
trails. You oughter quit waiting for him 
to steal hosses and turn ’em over to you. 
Oughter quit working for him and work 
for yourselves. Oughter have a good 
camp up on the ridge, north of the Truc- 
kee. Then you'd be fixed so’s you could 
make quick raids down to the towns and 
back to camp. If a posse stumbled on 
your camp you could fall back to this 
side of the ridge, to thts place. Then go 
up the slope when the posse went back 
to town. There’s too much waiting in 
the way you fellers play the game.” 


(Continued next week) 





AEMP WHIPS QUACK GRASS 
The growing of hemp may offer one 
solution to the problem of eradicating 
quack grass or Canada thistle, according 
to F. G. Churchill, farm crops extension 
specialist, Iowa State College. 
Last year, one farm in Mitchell county, 


which was badly infested with quack 
grass, was seeded to hemp. This year 
the land is growing corn and the quack 
grass has almost entirely disappeared. 
There are 100 acres of hemp growing in 
Mitchell county this year. The crop 
grows vigorously and was between four 
and five feet tall June 24. It is sown in 
drills or broadcast like small grain. 

In order to market hemp economically, 
one must be near a factory which is using 
the material. Wherever a farmer can 
find a market for the crop, Churchill be- 
lieves it offers possibilities as an eradi- 
cator of bad weeds. Altho the trials to 
date are limited, the results indicate con- 
siderable value. * 


Ground Limestone 

















































KILLS FLIES! 


and all Insects 


Non-polsonvus 
insecticide | 
powder or liquid forn 


BALE HAY New Way 


Two Men Less 
No Blocks 
No Bale Ties 
Save 40% on Baling Cost 
Special Cash Offer 


THREADER HAY PRESS CO.. LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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For Agricultural Purposes 


Write for price and FREE sample ” 


DOLESE BROS. COMPANY 


849 W. Madison, Chicago, tinols 
Plant: Buffalo, lowa 
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Plain Boiled Potatoes 


OU can’t tell me how to boil pota- 
toes,” warmly replied little old 
| Aunty Lane, her color rising and her 
black eyes fairly snapping. “I’ve 
cooked boiled potatoes for forty years 
' and no young housewife, even if it is 
' you, Mary Ellen, can come into my 
kitchen and tell me anything about 
| potatoes. Why, I’ve—” 

- *But, please, Auntie,” interrupted 
| Mary Ellen. “I don’t mean to advise 
"you, the best cook in the Lane rela- 
tions. Just today, tho, I would like to 
cook some of those big mealy Irish 
' potatoes my way, mayn’t I?” 

-~ As usual Mary Ellen got her way. 
' Mary’s mother had often told Aunty 
*Lane, the kindly maiden aunt with 
’ whom the Lane children had grown up, 
| that she would “spoil those children” 
' with her indulgences. Of course she 
" never really did spoil them more than 
| to give them cookies and help make 
doll dresses and the like. 

Anyway here is Mary Ellen, the 
youngest of the family grown up and 
thru college and married with a home 
' of her own. The fact that she took 
' the home economics course in college 
doesn’t make her a better cook than 
her mother and aunt, but she did 
come away with some very definite 
knowledge about nutrition and food 
‘values. So when she insisted upon 
| preparing the potatoes on this par- 
ticular day, she only wanted to prove 
to the family that she knew what she 
' Was talking about. 

The result—a deep dish of steam- 
ing potatoes, all whole, white as flour, 
' dry, fluffy and mealy and so inviting 
to look at—was all the proof that 
Aunty Lane needed. “Perfect boiled 
potatoes,” she was led to exclaim, and 
' this ‘was high compliment indeed, com- 
dng from one who seldom praised the 
cookery of anyone else. 

This is the way Mary Ellen pre- 
pared the potatoes that her aunt and 
the whole family thought so delicious: 

A half kettle of water was placed on 
the stove and brought to the boiling 
'point; meantime sound potatoes of 
"regular size were selected and 
gerubbed with a stiff brush until as 
_ clean as it was possible to make them. 
Then a ring was pared of the skin of 
“the potato around the very center. 
' They, were then plunged into the boil- 
ing water, adding no salt. The pota- 
toes were boiled rapidly for twenty 
minutes, or until they were tender on 
‘the outside but still a little hard in 
the center. At this point a cup of 
‘cold ,water was added. This cooled 
' the outside of the potatoes but let the 
' inside go on cooking, giving a more 
evenly cooked product. When the wa- 
ter again comes to a bubbling boil, the 
_ potatoes are done cooking. 
“Removing the ring from the center 
of the potato,” explained Mary Ellen, 
| “prevents the potato from breaking 
and becoming to big for its jacket. 
f As for salt, it tends to draw out the 
' mineral content in root vegetables and 
*to make them tough. Not until the 
" potatoes have been drained and shaken 
freely over the fire for a few seconds 
to dry out the remaining moisture, do 
J add the salt. Then I dust it freely 
Over the hot potatoes, shaking them 
¥Vigorously. The salt penetrates the 
 gkins and seasons perfectly.” 





Tartare sauce gives fish a new and 
' appetising flavor. It is simple to make 
' for all you have to do is add chopped 
| olives and sweet pickles to the boiled 
‘salad dressing or mayonnaise. 












Bat vegetables rather than so much 
meat during the hot days of July and 
August and you will feel much better. 
' Drinking plenty of water, to, will add 
~to the general comfort of this season. 


* 


















Hot Weather Porch Suppers 








THINK porches must be the next 
step after huts and wigwams in the 
progress of shelter of man. For a real 
outing one usually selects a tent 


pitched in some sheltered out of way 
place. Here there is a chance to 
rough it, and to get near to Mother 
Earth. In the summer time a house 
seems entirely too formal. It feels too 
warm and ordered to fit into the idea 
of summer; too incompatible with the 
spirit that makes one long for cool 
lakes, deep streams, thick pines or 
snowy mountains. 

And yet the good fairies have not 
made it possible for us to leave home 
for a long vacation time. So the farm 
housewife will have to make a summer 
camp right in her own home. The 
porch partially or entirely open has 
about it much of this informal vaca- 
tion spirit we have so much in us dur- 
ing the hot summer days. 

If the porch is open, and has a fine 
south breeze, the family is lucky in- 





sides, I am sure, that her husband 
coming in from field, factory or office 
will be delighted with the sight of a 
good cool meal for his energies have 
been spent with the tiring heat of the 
day. 

It is difficult to plan one meal to fit 
the needs of everybody. Meals must 
have individuality. If I were to sug- 
gest one meal for’my neighbor who 
has a husband and little son, it would 
not be the meal which will fit the 
needs of my cousin’s family, who live 
in the country where there are three 
grown children and a father and son 
who may be working in a field. The 
game principles hold however. The 
food may be cool and refreshing, but 
there will have to be more of it. 

So many people start to get a meal, 
and then when it is nearly done, the 
table is set. The care with which the 
table is set therefore depends on 
whether the meat will be done in three 
minutes or ten. It is usually a good 
plan where the time of preparation for 














The tea wagon is a handy means cf transporting the poreh supper and _ the 
soiled dishes afterwards, 


deed. All the things that suggest cool- 
ness we shall have for our porch. 
There will be shade either from awn- 
ings or bushes and vines. The porch 
floor needs few rugs. These should 
also be suggestive of coolness in 
color and texture. Gay flowefs in 
boxes, either on or around the porch, 
add color and charm, and ferns always 
remind us that they grow only in 
shaded, cool, moist places. 

The problem of a summer supper is 
always so real. The housewife lets 
the fire in the range die out as soon 
as she can, and no matter what kind 
of a stove she may have, it is always 
too hot at five o’clock in the afternoon 
to start it. 

The wise housewife then will pre- 
pare her supper in the morning, when 
she is getting her dinner. Then in the 
afternoon when she has her work done 
and has refreshed herself with her bath 
and fresh clothes, it will not be neees- 
sary for her to go back to her kitchen 
to get all heated from another fire. Be- 


the entire meal is short to set the 
table first. 

Someone remarked about a friend, 
“Well, it does seem funny! If Mary 
were serving baked beans on Saturday 
night, it would seem like a party.” The 
real reason for it is that she thinks 
about how her table will look. I've 
eaten at her table when we used oil- 
cloth doilies and it seemed like a 
party. By setting her table first she 
has time to see that the flowers are 
fresh and that representatives of every 
set of dishes she has ever had are not 
grouped on the table. 

The first need of our comfortable 
porch supper then is that of order, 
order on the porch itself, and order for 
our table. Make as little real physical 
labor of your meal as you can. You 
may decide to use your oilcloth table 
cover or doilies or perhaps you may 
wish to use crash runners or a colored 
cloth, but any one of these should be 
clean and carefully laid. The flowers 
for the table may be some fresh clover 


sprays or Boston ivy, larkspur or 


phlox. The dishes and silver should 
be put on in careful order, You may 
be hot and tired, but that does not 
excuse lack of care in the plan for 
your family meal. Most all of the 
dishes planned could be gotten ready 
in the morning, and stored away in 
bowls in the refrigerator, and later 
served from these same bowls. It 
ought not to take more than fifteen 
minutes ‘to. set the table and put the 
meal on. This meal should be enough 
to satisfy the hungriest husband. 

Real Meal Salad—Lettuce, whole 
tomatoes, cucumbers, celery and peas 
(use any of these you may have) and 
your favorite salad dressing. Wither 
cold sliced meat, deviled eggs or cold 
baked beans; omit peas in salad if 
beans are served; whole wheat bread 
sandwiches; iced tea or chocolate; 
jam; fruit gelatin with sponge cake or 
homemade cookies, Cantaloupe is a 
substitute dessert. 

Put your salad in your prettiest low 
bowl or in your chop plate. Line with 
lettuce leaves and fill with the vege- 
tables. Men like this salad, especially 
well, because it is crisp, cool, and not 
so stirred together that it loses its 
form. Salad dressing may be served 
from a separate bowl. 

The whole wheat sandwiches can be 
made at lunch time, wrapped in a 
damp cloth, and left in the refriger- 
ator, The igqed tea and chocolate 
should be made early in the day, 
cooled and set away on ice. Your des- 
sert may be determined by the choice 
in your market. If you make gelatin 
remember to use about one-fourth 
more gelatin if the weather is very 
hot. The other day I visited a friend 
who had made a fruit gelatin with 
oranges, bananas, and fresh pineapple 
to take on a picnic. She put it on the 
ice the night before and when she 
went to get it, it had not set at all. 
“Whatever has happened?” was her 
disappointed query. It was the fresh 
pineapple, which has an enzyme which 
destroys the jellying properties of the 
gelatin. Canned pineapple rarely ever 
bas this effect, 

Can't you see your nice table? Pretty 
flowers, simple dishes, a big bow! of 
crisp salad, a platter of cold sliced 
meat or a plate of beans with chili 
sauce, whole wheat bread sandwiches 
and jam. <A sparkling pitcher of iced 
tea or chocolate, and then when that’s 
eaten your dessert with a plate of cake 
or cookies? 

“That was an awfully good supper, 
Mary,” will be husband’s comment. “I 
didn’t know it was so cool and com- 
fortable on this porch.” And because 
you are not tired with the heat of the 
day, and are rested you'll give a good 
natured laugh and suggest, “It is Jovely 
out here, isn’t it? I'll stack away the 
supper dishes until morning, and then 
let’s stay out here and read the new 
magazine, which just came this morn- 
ing.”—Florence E. Busse, 





Marmalade 


Two pounds of early fall greenings, 
one cup of water, grated rind of one 
lemon, juice of one lemon, juice of one 
orange, two ounces of candied ginger, 
cut in tiny pieces, one-half package of 
seeded raisins, two pounds of sugar. 

Peel and cut into small pieces the 
firm greenings and place-them in @ 
preserving kettle with all of the other 
ingredients. Cook very slowly until 
thick and transparent, 





A few drops of ammonia will help to 
remove water -spots from polished 
floors and furniture. 





Keep the vases filled with flowers. 
Bright bouquets of summer flowers 
add cheeriness to the place, 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement {s made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School - 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Waliace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by addttions to the lesson text. 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper until spectal written permission has been obtained. , 






This statement may not always apply to 











Beginning the Second Mis- 
sionary Tour 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for August 9, 1925. Acts 15:36 
to 16:5.) 


~ 


“And after some days Paul said to 
Barnabas, Let us return now and visit 
the brethren in every city wherein we 
proclaimed the word of the Lord, and 
see how they fare. (37) And Barnabas 
was minded to take with them John 
also, who was called Mark. (38) But 
Paul thought not good to take with 
them him who withdrew from them 
from Pamphylia, and went not with 
them to the work. (39) And there 
arose a sharp contention, so that they 
parted asunder one from the other, 
and Barnabas took Mark with him, 
and sailed away unto Cyprus: (40) 
but Paul chose Silas, and went forth, 
being commended by the brethren to 
the grace of the Lord. (41) And he 
went thru Syria and Cilicia, confirm- 
ing the churches. 

“And he came also to Derbe and to 
Lystra: and behold, a certain disciple 
was there, named Timothy, the son of 
a Jewess that believed; but his father 
was a Greek. (2) The same was well 
reported of by the brethren that were 
at Lystra and Iconium. (3) Him would 
Paul have to go forth with him; and 
he took and circumcised him because 
of the Jews that were in those parts: 
for they all knew that his father was 
a Greek. (4) and as they went on 
their way thru the cities, they deiiv- 
ered them the decrees to keep which 
had been ordained of the apostles and 
elders that were at Jerusalem. (5) 
So the churches were strengthened in 
the faith and increased in number 
daily.” 





In Acts, 10, we have seen the ex- 
traordinary means necessary to show 
Peter that he should preach the gos- 
pel to a Roman officer and Gentile, 
and in Acts 11, we have seen how dif- 
ficult it was for Peter to justify him- 
self to the brethren at Jerusalem for 
holding fellowship with Gentile Chris- 
tians. We have seen the broad ground 
on which Peter justifies himself— 
namely, God had recognized them by 
giving them the Holy Ghost as well as 
us. How could I refuse to eat with 
those whom God has visibly owned to 
be His chiidren, as He did us at Pente- 
cost? : 

The church at Jerusalem was satis 
fied for the time being. When the 
church at Antioch was established, 
Barnabas had been sent to see that ev- 
erything was done right. He was satis- 
fied, afd this again quieted the church 
at Jerusalem. But things had changed. 
Paul and Barnabas had gone on a long 
Missionary journey, occupying at least 
@ year, perhaps two. Churches had 
heen organized in many different 
Places. Great numbers of Gentiles had 
been received. The orthodox Jew at 
Jetusalem now began to fear that the 
orthodox elements would be entirely 
8wallowed by this heathen horde, and 
that the founders of the church would 
lose their prestige and authority. This 
Was the worst side of it. 

‘rhe bitter side was this: The Jews 
for ages had been recognized as the 
People of God. As they saw it, their 
most sacred customs were to be rudely 
set aside; and that, to, thru the in- 
fluence of one who had been their 
champion in former days, Saul of Tar- 
sus, a Pharisee of the strictest sect, a 
disciple of Gamaliel, now passing un- 
der the name of Paul. 

And so, some time after the return 


of Paul and Barnabas from Antioch, 
certain men, Christians of course, 
came down from Judea and taught the 
brethren: “Except ye be circumcised 
after the custom of Moses, ye can not 
be saved.” This brought up once more 
the question whether, in order to be a 
Christian, a man must become a Jew; 
in other words, whether Christianity 
was a world-wide religion or a mere 
sect of the Jews. This last Paul would 
not for a moment admit. He and Bar- 
nabas had no small disputing with the 
others on this vital point. The church 
at Antioch was divided, altho the ma- 
jority evidently was with Paul. Jeru- 
salem was still regarded as the mother 
church, and so it was determined to 
send a delegation to Jerusalem to de- 
termine this most important of all 
questions at that time, the status or 
standing of the Gentiles in the Chris- 
tian church. Certain others went with 
them, of whom one was a Gentile—a 
sample of the Jewish converts, 


This is evidently the third time Paul 
had visited Jerusalem after his conver- 
sion; once three years Afterwards, 
when he spent a fortnight with Peter, 
the second time in the year 44, when 
he took up the first collection for the 
poor saints in Jerusalem; and now he 
goes for the settlement of the great 
question of Gentile equality. 

He first held private interviews with 
Peter, James and John, “who seemed 
to be pillars” (Galatians, 2:9). Pru- 
dence demanded this; for both he and 


Baranabas were under public suspi- 
cion. When all was ready, a great 
meeting of the whole church was 
called, afterward known as the council 
at Jerusalem. It was the first general 
assembly or synod of the Christian 
church, 


Four speakers are mentioned. Peter, 
who sided with Paul, too the ground 
that these late converts were not the 
first, “that a good while ago” he him- 
self had received Cornelius; that he 
had begun the work, Paul merely car- 
ried it on: that’ the reception of the 
Holy Ghost by the Gentiles should set- 
tle the matter once for all; that really 
it was a great deliverance to be free 
from the Jewish yoke, which neither 
they nor their fathers had been able to 
bear; and that it was a great thing to 
know that by believing in Christ, both 
Jew and Gentile could be saved. Neith- 
er could be saved in any other way. 


Then Paul and Barnabas told of the 
mighty work of grace in the hearts of 
the Gentiles, of which they had beén 
witnesses, and of all the sufferings 
they had personally endured. 

At the last, James gave his views, 
and his word decided the matter; for 
everybody believed in James. The Jews 
believed in him; for in all his outward 
life, he lived as the strictest of them. 
He reminded them that the work did 
not begin with Paul, but with Peter. 
He quoted Amos, 9:11-12, to prove that 
Judaism itself was but a preparation 
for Christianity; that it was intended 
from the very first that the doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God should in 
the end be preached to all men. He 
proposed that they put no unnecessary 
burden on these new converts, but 
asked them, for their own good, as 
well as the peace of the church, to 
abstain from certain things embodied 
in tthe decree which is the special 
subject of the lesson. 

And to this the great majority 
agreed. It was agreed first to put the 
opinion of the church in writing, and 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind," by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Danny Meadow Mouse Learns Why His Tail Is Short 


Danny Meadow Mouse sat in his door- 
way and looked down the Lone Little 
Path across tne Green Meadows. Way, way 
over near the Smiling Pool he could see 


Old Mother West Wind’s Children, the 
Merry Little Breezes, at play. Sammy 
Jay was sitting on a fence post. He pre- 


tended to be taking a sun bath, but really 
he was planning mischief. You never see 
Sammy Jay that he isn’t in mischief or 
planning it. 


Reddy Fox had trotted past an hour 
before in a great hurry. Up on the hill 
Danny Meadow Mouse could just see 


Jimmy Skunk pulling over every old stick 
and stone he could find, no matter whose 
house it might be, and excusing himself 
‘because he was hungry and was looking 
for beetles. 

Jolly, round, red Mr. Sun was playing 
at hide and seek behind some fleecy 
white clouds. AH the birds were sing- 
ing and singing, and the world was 
happy—all but Danny Meadow Mouse. 

No, Danny Meadow Mouse was -not 
happy. Indeed, he was very far from 
happy, and all because his tail was short. 

By and by up came old Mr. Toad, It 
was a warm day and Mr. Toad was very 
hot and very, very thirsty. He stopped 
to rest beside the house of Danny 
Meadow Mouse. 

“Good morning, Danny Meadow Mouse,” 
said old Mr. Toad, “it’s a fine morning.” 

“Morning,” said Danny Meadow Mouse, 
grumpily. 

“T hope your health is good this morn- 
ing,’’ continued old Mr. Toad, just as if 
he hadn’t noticed how short and cross 
Danny Meadow Mouse had answered. 

Npw old Mr. Toad is very ugly to look 
upon, but the ugliness is all in his looks. 
He has the sunniest of hearts and always 
he is looking for a chance to help some- 
one. 

“Danny Meadow Mouse,” said old Mr. 
Toad, ‘you make me think of your grand- 
father a thousand times removed. You do 
indeed. You look just as he did when he 
lost the half of his tail and realized that 
he never, never could get it back again. 

Danny Meadow Mouse sat up suddenly. 

“What are you talking about, old Mr. 
Toad? What are you talking about?’ 
he asked. “Did my grandfather a thoue 


sand times removed lose the half of his 
tail, and was it shorter then than mine 
is now? Was it, old Mr. Toad? And 
how did he come to lose the half of it?” 

Old Mr. Toad laughed a funny silent 
laugh. “It’s a long story,”’ said old Mr. 
Toad, ‘“‘and I’m afraid I can’t tell it. Go 
down to the Smiling Pool and ask Great- 
Grandfather Frog, who is my first cousin, 
how it happened your grandfather a thou- 
sand times removed lost the half of his 
tail. But before you go catch three fat, 
foolish, green flies and take them with 
you as a present to Grandfather Frog.” 

Danny Meadow Mouse could hardly wait 
for old Mr. Toad to stop speaking. In 
fact, he was in such a hurry that he 
almost forgot his manners. Not quite, 
however, for he shouted “Thank you, Mr. 
Toad, thank you!” over his shoulder as 
he rushed off down the Lone Little Path. 

You see his short tail had always been 
a matter of mortification to Danny 
Meadow Mouse. All his cousins in the 
Mouse family and the Rat family have 
long, smooth, tapering tails, and they 
have always been a source of envy to 
Danny Meadcw Mouse. He had felt his 
queer short tail to be a sort of dis- 
grace. So when he would meet one of his 
cousins dancing down the Lone Little 
Path, with his long, slim, tapering tail 
behind him, Danny Meadow Mouse would 
slip out of sight under the long grass, 
he was so ashamed of his own little tail. 
It looked so mean and small! He had 
wondered and wondered if the Meadow 
Mice had always had short tails. He 
used to ask everyone who came his way 
if they had ever seen a Meadow Mouse 
with a long tail, but he had never found 
any one who had. 

“Perhaps,” thought Danny Meadow 
Mouse as he hurried down the Lone Little 
Path, ‘‘perhaps Grandfather Frog, who is 
very wise, will know why my tail is 
short.” 

So he hurried this way and he hurried 
that way over the Green Meadows in 
search of fat, foolish, green flies. And 
when he had caught three, he caught one 
more for good measure. Then he started 
for the Smiling Pool as fast as his short 
legs would take him. 


(Continued next week) 


send Barnabas and Silas, two of their 
leading men, to testify as to its cor- 
rectness and to explain it more fully. 
Next they recognized these Gentiles 
as brethren, and recognized also the 
validity of the eldership which they 
had chosen. Next they repudiated the 
men who raised the question of cir- 
cumcision, as having no authority 
from the church, but speaking from 
their own responsibility; and, going 
still further, they charged them with 
subverting the souls of the Gentile 
converts. They vouched for Barnabas 
and Paul as beloved brethren whose 
sincerity had been evidenced by risk- 
ing their lives time and again. They 
then, speaking with the authority of 
the Holy Ghost, asked these Gentiles 
to do four things: “Abstain from 
things sacrificed to idols, and from 
blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication.” 

After the council had been held, 
these four men “went down to Antioch; 
gathered the people together, and gave 
this epistle or letter to them. This wes 
acceptable to these Antioch Christians, 
for we are told in the thirtieth verse 
that “when they had read it, they re- 
joiced for the consolation.” 

Some time would naturally be spent 
by the apostles on their return to An- 
tioch in fixing in the minds of the 
churches at Antioch and in the neigh- 
borhood ‘the full meaning and bearings 
of the recent decision reached at Jeri- 
salem as to the relation between Juda- 
ism and Christianity. After this, we 
read Paul proposed to Barnabas that 
they visit the churches they had ea 
tablished on their first missionary 
journey, “and see how they fare.” 





In discussing the matter, Barnabas — 


wished to take with them his nephew, 
John, surnamed Mark, the author of 
the second gospel. Paul refused to do 
this, on the ground that John Mark 
did not have sufficient courage nor 
self-sacrifice to go with them thru the 
whole of the first missionary journey. 
The contention was very’ sharp, se 
much so that Paul and Barnabas them- 
selves disagreed, Paul choosing Silas 
and Barnabas choosing Mark, and di- 
viding the field between them, Barna- 
bas taking the islands and Paul the 
mainland. In other words, Barnabas 
would go to his old home, which was 
the island of Cyprus, 
churches there, and Paul beginning in 
Cilicia, which was also his home. The 
Scriptures do not conceal the weak- 
ness of the most eminent saints. Tt 
was a very unfortunate controversy, 
which created a good deal of personal 
feeling, and, for the time being, some- 
thing very near estrangement. This, 
however, was not lasting; for Pan! and 
Barnabas always remained friends, 
even if they disagreed about the char- 


acter of John Mark. Paul afterwards” 


speaks of Barnabas in a most friendly 
way, and speaks in a similar manner 
with reference to John Mark. No mat- 
ter how much genuine Christians dif- 
fer, there is no necessity of a pernia- 
nent estrangement because of matters 
of opinion. He is a very poor Chris 
tian who can not see the good things 
iu men, whether Christians or not, with 
whom he may be in disagreement, 
After passing thru Cilicia, of which 


Tarsus, his home town, was the chief - 


city, Paul enters southern Galatia, in 
which Derbe and Lystra are located. 
There he meets with Timothy (Timo 
theus), who had without much doubt 
been converted on his visit to that 
section during the first journey, per 
haps three years before, and concern- 
ing whom he had had good reports. 
Him he invited to go with him as a 
fellow laborer, after submitting to the 
rite of circumcision on account of the 
prejudice which would arise in the 
minds of Jewish Christians who knew 
that the father of Timothy was a 
Creek, and, no doubt, a pagan, altho 
his mother was a Jewess who believed. 
Paul and Timothy went on their way 
thru the cities where churches had 
been established, and we are told that 
“the churches were strengthened in 
the faith and increased in number 
daily.” 


visiting the - 
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IOWA No sickness with hogs. Pastures very | make hay. There is no fruit to speak of MISSOURI 
Eastern—Iowa County, July 25—Small short and the flies are bad on stock.— | in these parts. The gardens are sijaply a Northern—Adair County, July 24.—The 
grain all in shock here and threshing | J- W. N. sight, both in flowers and vegetation.—E. | weather is somewhat cooler and a good 
started. Oats yielding well, 50 to 60 enna L. Harver. rain is needed for the corn. Threshing 
bushels, and barley also turning out well. NEBRASKA Eastern—Randolph County, July 23.— | ig in full blast. Oats are averaging about 
This week has found most farmers 


A week of cool weather has been greatly 
appreciated by, threshers and hay makers. 
Rain is needed for spring seeding, etc. 
Corn is looking fine and starting to ear. 
Roads in fine shape—Fred Schepers. 

Eastern—Johnson County, July 24.— 
Threshing has been in progress for almost 
a week. We have the best oats crop in 
years—oats yielding all the way from 
42 to 80 bushels per acre, and one field 
made 100 per. The late oats is not quite 
80 good as the early. Wheat is also turn- 
ing out good, making 30 and 35 per, The 
cool weather the past week has made 
threshing a pleasant work. Corn is look- 
ing fine and is fully three weeks ahead 
of last year. We have prospects for a 
bumper crop. Pastures are holding out 
fairly well, but we could easily stand a 
good rain.—J. Omar, 

Northeastern— Mitchell County, July 25. 
—Oats harvest about finished, will be a 
@00d crop considering the dry spring. 
Threshing will start next week. Weather 
has been cool for harvest. Corn is doing 
fine, early fields are starting to ear out. 
Not suffering for moisture. Pastures are 
good where not over stocked. Early pota- 
toes are drying up. Flys are bad, Local 
markets are paying 2%c for eggs, butter 
45c, spring chickens 19c, oats 39c.—C. H. 

Northwest—Pocahontas County, July 24. 
—Somewhat cooler weather, but very dry. 
Pastures are drying up. Oats harvest 
finished with almost the average amount 
of straw, but quality damaged some by 
excessive heat and most corn is tasseling 
end some silks appearing, but suffering 


from, lack of moisture. Threshing in 
Bome lacalities has begun, Oats yield- 
fing from 40 to 60 bushels per acre. All 


livestock in fair condition.—F. Blondil. 
Central—Dallas County, Aug. 25.—Very 
hot and dry, pastures and all growing 
crops needing rain badly. Threshing in 
full blast. Oats good quality, making 
from 35 to 50 bushels. Eggs 28c, cream 
40c, corn %6c, oats 37c.—D. W. Diddy. 
Northern—Palo Alto County, July 25.— 
Threshing is in full swing. Oats are 
turning out big. The straw is short but 
@ats are heavy and good quality. Corn 
meeds rain very bad as we haven't had 
&@ rain that amounted to much since July 
8. Pastures, except sweet clover, are 
practically gone.—E. A. McMillin. 
Western—Shelby County, July 25.— 
Warm and dry weather has been fine for 
cutting small grain. The small grain is all 
eut, some have begun to thresh, and some 
@re stacking. The corn is doing fine, 
g@bout two weeks ahead of last year. 
Clover and timothy are all put up and a 


fairly good crop. The hill pastures are 
getting short.—P. C. Nielsen. 
Northeastern—Howard County, July 24. 


—Haying not quite finished and the same 
with harvesting. Small grain seems to be 
ef good quality. Corn is looking fine. 
New seeding yielded a heavier crop than 
Was expected. Not much stock going to 
market.—H. E. Wells. 
Northwest——Clay County, 


24.— 


July 


"Weather very dry, warm during days but 


eoo! nights. Harvesting done and a few 
early oats being threshed. Next week will 
find threshing going on in most all neigh- 


borhoods. Alfalfa up in good shape and 
gome wild hay going in the stack, Past- 
ures and meadows very short, having had 
only one shower since the first. Cream 
42c, eggs 2%c, oats 35¢c.—G. W. Barnard. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, July 23. 
Been having pretty warm weather for 


harvesting but much better last few days. 
Oats cutting all done and haying mostly 
completed. Hay good quality and yield 
better than was expected earlier in the 
season. Threshing is in full swing and 
the weather is favorable so far; if it con- 
tinues good threshing will soon be over. 
Oates vield and quality good so far as re- 
ported. Not much wheat in this locality, 
no yields yet to report. Corn is looking 
good, favorable weather for the next six 
weeks means much to the crop. In gen- 
€ral_crops and prospects are good. Prices 
of stock and grain are not half bad, and 
we hope prosperity for the farmer is just 
around the corner.—C. L, Duncan. 


Northeastern—Chickasaw County, July 
24.—Harvest is about over. also haying. 
The oats are better than expected. Corn 
fs looking fine, starting to ear. Pastures 
are better than they were earlier in the 
season. Most stock healthy and looking 
good. Green head flys and hot weather 


Was sure tough on horses and men during 
hatvest. A few used their tractors.—C. L. 

Central—Hamilton County, 
Weather is very dry. Corn 
Threshing has started in good shape, 
guality is good but yield is light. Hay 
ali'in the barns in good shape. Second 
erop alfalfa ready to cut. Early spuds a 
failure due to dry weather. A few hogs 
going in, not many on feed around here. 


July 25.— 
needs rain. 


| greatly, 





Eastern Central—Sarpy County, July 23. 
The last week has been pleasantly cool, 
but the drouth continues except for a 
few rains of a very local nature, Corn 
is suffering terribly as it is now in the 
tassel. Spring seedings of clover which 
looked so good at harvest are dying. Too 
dry to fall plow. Threshing completed 
recently. Wheat made 10 to 15 bushels 
per acre, while oats were good at 30. 
Much red clover being cut for seed and 
promises to yield welt. Third cutting of 


alfalfa will be very short.—Amos K. 
Gramlich. 
Southeastern—Jefferson County July 


21.—Threshing is nearly all done, mostly 


all shock threshing here now, a_ few 
stacked part of their oats. Wheat yields 
§ to 14 bushels, oats 15 to 30 bushels. 
Corn, pastures and meadows suffering 
badly, have not had a good rain for 
nearly three weeks. A new worm is eat- 
ing the potatoes in the ground north of 
Fairbury, totally destroying them,— 
Charles M. Turner, 


Central—Platte County, July 24.—Shock 
threshing is about over, wheat yields as 
high as 40 bushels reported, but most is 
poor yielding 8 to 10 bushels and o? pvor 
quality Oats yield mostly very fpoor. 
July has been exceptionally hot and dry 
and much corn is already damaged About 
half inch of rain this morning will heip 
Pastures are dried up,—Albert 
Miksch, 

Southeastern—Otoe County, July 20.-— 
Since my last report harvest about com 
pleted and thershing has begun. Oats fair 
quality but no heavy yields and straw 
short. Wheat most of it very poor qual- 
ity and low test and yield from 5 to 15 
bushels. Chint’s bugs are getting bad 
and unless we have lots of rain the corn 
crop is going to be heavily damaged,”“The 
hay crop is going to be short and a light 
crop only sudan and much is sown. Past- 
ures getting short and we need rain for 
general benefit.—L. A. McKay. 





KANSAS 

Eastern—Valley Falls, July Wheat 
turning out 10 to 20 bushels per acre, oats 
25 to 50. Good quality. Corn all that 
could be expected except where overflow 
in June. Second eutting of alfalfa heavy 
and put up im good shape. Plenty of 
rain, which stops threshing and stacking. 
—E. E, Persigo. 

East Central—Franklin County, July 24. 
Since my last report we have had three 
good showers. I have been having good 
roa@ting corn from my field for a week. 
Early Bloody Butcher. Will commence 
feeding the 1st of August. Thousands of 
bushels of old corn has been going to 
market the past week. Weather has been 
cool the past ten days. Oats making 
from 20 to 30 bushels, good quality. Hogs 
reached $14 in Kansas City Thursday. 
Oats 45e, corn %4¢ to 97c, was $1 the first 
of week, Haying all done. Third crop of 
alfalfa nearly ready. Everything ahead 
of time this. summer.—F. D. Wearingham. 


ILLINOIS 

Central—Montgomery County, July 20. 
Threshing wheat has commenced, yield- 
ing from 6 to 20 bushels per acre. Fair 
quality. Oats, half crop. Timothy, half 
crop. Corn looking well, needing rain. 
Light showers Sunday morning was a 
help. Pastures fair. Everybody busy 
that really wants to work. Fat hogs all 
sold, Pig crop below average.—John F. 
Brown. 

Northern—Kane County—Harvest near- 
ly finished. Straw short and yield will be 
below average. Hay not all put up yet. 
It is also a light yield. Corn looks good 
and many fields tasseling. Some sickness 
in pigs. Old corn atl fed out or sold. 
Pastures very good since the rains.—L. E. 
Losh. 

Central—McLean County, July 24.—Oats 
threshing progressing rapidly. Weather 
favorable for quick work. Yield light, 20 
to 35 bushels mostly, perhaps average 27 
bushels. Corn looks good, but needs rain 
badly. Pastures short. Looks like rain 
tonight.—W. H. Boies. 


25 





INDIANA 


Northeastern—La Grange County, July 
25.—Local quite heavy electric storm 
passed over these parts this morning at 4 
a. m. July, 1925. wih go on record as 
the most pleasant and growing July we 
have had here in Indiana for many years. 
The weather has been quite mild, 8&5 to 
90 in daytime and 65 to 70 at night, with 


plenty of rain. Pastures never better. 
Corn is booming, most of it in tassels 
and a big crop is in sight. Early pota- 


toes fine. The wheat crop lacks both in 
quality and quantity. The oats will be 
about two-thirds of a crop. The second 
crop of alfalfa is good and ready to 





threshing wheat, 
very good, 
$1.50 bushel. 
up, rather 


to get 


but it is not yielding 
No 1 wheat is selling for 
Oats are all cut and shocked 
eavy. Late rains helped them 
a fair weight. Corn is looking 


splendid now. It is tasseling out, and ears 


forming.—Noll 
South Centrai—Lawrence County, 


E. Rickert. 


July 


24.—A small part of the county received 
good showers on July 20 and 21. Corn crop 
not so badly hurt yet, except on sand, but 


will be soon. 


a crop 


June rains. 
straw very short. 


Hay made about one-half 
and that was very late, after the 
Some oats were good, but 
Most rough feed will 


be short unless it is corn fodder and soy- 


bean hay. 
Eggs 25c, old hens 20c per pound. 


high. 


Stock hogs very scarce and 


—Clarence Scoggan. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Eastern—Hamlin County, July 23.—Rye 


and barley harvest is on. 
ing too fast, 
need a 

headway this last 
age has tasseled. 


We 


All grain ripen- 


owing to the intense heat, 


rain. Corn is making much 
week, a small percent- 
Stock is looking well, 


pastures not as good as usual, hay is go- 


ing to be scarce. 
of 


lack 


Potatoes are feeling the 


moisture, large vines and very 


small potatoes.—Walter H. Griffin. 





20 bushels per acre. 
turning out well. Most of the corn hag 
begun tasseling. Bulk of the hay is put 
up, which was about half a crop.—Ear] J, 
Wathens. 

Central—Moniteau County, July 24,— 
Wheat practicaly all threshed, yield varieg 
from 5 to 25 bushels per acre. Test good; 
not many selling. No. 1 selling at $1.50, 
Oats yielding from 30 to 60 bushels per 
acre. An excellent hay crop. . Corn in 
need of rain. Pastures in fair shape, 
Cream 36c, eggs 25c, spring chickens 21c¢. 
22c, hens 18c, ducks 12c, geese 05c, tank- 
age $3.50.—Wesley Kiesling. 


Northwestern—Andrew County, July 24, 
—Wheat threshing well along, making 17 
to 20 bushels per acre. Lots of it going 
to market at $1.48. Oats average, 25 to 
30 bushels. Most corn in silk and tassel 
and needing rain. Pastures getting brown 
and need rain badly. The hay crop ig 
very short and wili be scarce before hay 
grows again. Potatoes about 60 per cent; 
apples dropping badly. Quite a little sick- 
ness among spring pigs, mostly worms, 
Gardens all dried up. Corn $1, oats 37e, 
hens 17e, springs 21c eggs 29c, cream 36e, 
The high price for wheat is helping the 
farmers pay their old debts at the banks, 
—J. W. Griggs. 


The wheat is not 
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tion. Just imagine 








over 1,000 
Auto Show 
Society 








Horse 






‘ men’s 
proved 


tude, 












band contest, old 


Spread out before you are the grand cham- 
pion livestock herds of the world, the richest 
farm produce on 
globe, the machinery and motor wonders of the 
present age—myriads of things that every real 
farmer in lowa will want to see. 


Iowa 
greatest Agricultural and Live Stock Exposi- 


head of pure-bred livestock in ohe mammoth 
show, 40 acres of farm equipment in action, 
hundreds of agricultural exhibits, the work of 
boy and girl farmers, 
and motor event, 
Shows, 
team pulling contests, American Kennel Club 
dog show, eight wonderful days of special wo- 
programs, studies and 
farming methods—and 
miles of other displays 


And for fun—there are five days of the fam- 
ous lowa State Fair horse racing, two days of 
championship auto races, six renowned bands, 
fireworks spectacles every night, 
circus and hippodrome thrillers, 35 great mid- 
way shows, state horseshoe tournament, state 
fiddlers 
ssohn’s famous oratorio “Elijah”, etc., etc. 








the face of the 



















State Fair—the world’s 












seeing more than 7,000 









a brilliant 
four nights of 
world-cham pionship 












exhibits of im- 
miles upon 
in magni- 












unequaled 



























fifteen free 


contest, Mendel- 









Nowhere 






Come this summer. 




























else in America can you 
much, learn so much, or have such downright 
good times in a few days’ outing. It 
greatest trip you can ever take ANYWHERBD. 


Iowa State lam 


an” 


Wattonal Gue Stocke Show 
Aug 260—Sept 4: 
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Plan your trip Now. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war andthe sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
-stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
is now 160 per cent of pre-war and 109 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Butter, 
oats, hides, cattle and copper are decided- 
ly below the general price level. In most 
cases the failure of these commodities to 
advance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 























$5] 8, 
es] GES, 
ght 8 ey 
Hud wn 
Setl ces 
vq el @ t= 
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S25] SEs 

a MAA! Oo 
Fisher’s index number...... { 160) 106 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 147): 120 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 143 122 
Canners anf cutters ........ | 94) 107 
Peedefs .....-...... Beihai a 35] 107 
HOGS—At Chicago 
TINGEE TUM Sco bicnwcvicccewvet 171) 153 
SOOO WOES co cerscstcavevswes 167! 156 
WARS. sevens aoccccceccccvccece 173) 172 
SowS, rOUgN ...+.+.00--00--e- 155) 157 





SHEEP—At Chicago 
(Am. usd cenieanens wesessel 186] 118 
WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston} 152! 110 
Laut cow hides, at Chicago. .i 103! 130 

















hela GRAIN 

At Chicago— | 
Corn, No. Pe scaeweenad 145! 96 
Oats, No. F'WHRS avcceccscce 99! 3 


Wheat, No. 2 red ...... cveee 140' 116 

Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... 128) 103 
Cn lowa Farms— 

Corn hi ta NC ENA ‘155 104 




















Oats ..ceveeeeeeeceeressseeres 93) 96 
______sCMILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’ kee} 155 98 
Oil real, at Milwaukee ..... 145 102 
Bran, at Kansas City........ 128} 10 
Shorts, at Kansas City ..... | 135) 16 
; HAY ane 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago. . a 143) 104 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas “City| __ 187} 101 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Batter, at CHIGAGO «. 6.06.2 156} 114 
Mover seed at Toledo ...... 180! 137 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ..| 117} 108 
Cotton, at New York ........ 182) 73 
Kgs, at Chicago ............ | 148] 121 





PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

| 164 139 
s 166, 165 
..{ 194] 142 
1} 190) 168 


> FUTURES—At Chicago 

















Corn— | | 
SOPtSWABe cccccccsucevosies 142) 101 
DORGIENOS. 6c-cunivcccaekenss | 135! 96 
PBS cuwecupcesccsveveoenscntt 129 93 

Oats— |. 

BOVtGIMe? cccncdh ce bys Khon 101 96 
EE beaecntnees aes | 107 97 
WEEE sewdeee pected vatareeees | 103| 98 

Wheat | 
BOPtemBOl occ cevicsccevewe 131) 115 
TOC obs ecb ewe reese | 132) 114 
pS errr etree ree eee | 127! 113 

Lard— { a, 
BEPUGMDSE 2. ccccccescsecene 159 138 
ANGE” vbisic cic cecvsi Phe ws | 1481 

Sides— { 

_September .....---+-+++++:> | 168| 167 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Coke, at Connellsville ..... se) 88} 92 

Pig iron, at Birmingham. 140} 100 

Copper, at New York ..... 89 115 


Crude petroleum, at N. York 209 127 
“eae (f. 0, b. Wash 
Douglas fir o. ash- 
y ‘ne ee) err ee . 179 96 


) 
Tenee pine. (southern) 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending July 
11, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in July: Coal and 
coke 103 per cent, grain 86 per cent, 
livestock 93 per cent, lumber 105 per 
cent, ore 104 per cent, and miscellaneous 
merchandise 115 per cent. These figures 
indicate that business is good for the 
United States as a whole. 

RAILROAD RATES —Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
‘eattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cenc of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per 
cent of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 227 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Butter, creamery extras, last week 
42%c, week before 48c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22c, week before 21%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 31'%c, week before 
$lic; ducks, last week 2lc, week be- 
fore 2ic. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 














| 
! 


Omaha 
Chicago 
Kansas City 








Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ...0......++{13.385/14.25/ 13.30 
Week before .........{412.88/13.76/13.18 
Good—- 4 
Last week ....0.....+++{11.60/12.38) 11.48 
Week before ........./11.38{12.05(11.43 
Medium— 
Last week ...cccccceee| 925) 9.62 Me s 
Week before ......+..| 9.25] 9.70} 
Common— he ba 
Last week ..cecsecccce| 6.58 38 by 
Week before ...... 46| 6 
Light weight beef Steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 3 
Choice and prime— 

















Last week ...0.0++¢e+e{13.35/14.12/13.20 
Week before .......6- 12.82/13.75'13.10 
Medium and good— | | 
EMRE WG. nb ceciviver 10.26/10.84/10.16 
Week DOLOle  cecccccss 10.12/10.75/10.16 
Common— | | 
LEGGE WOOK océviccocceesl 6.38) 6.88! 6.20 
Week before .........| 6.50) 7.00] 6.25 
Butcher cattle— | 
Heifers— | 
Last week .....+.....+./10.26/10.75} 9.75 
Week before ceovececee 9.75|10.50| 9.75 
Cows-- } 
Last week ..cocseee --»| 7.05) 7.88] 6.72 
Week before .........| 7.00} 8.00 72 
Bulls | 
Last week ..ccccccceee| 5.20) 5.88] 4.92 
Week before .........| 5.12 92 


Canners and cutters 





6 
4. 
5.88] 4. 
3 
2 


Last week .....+e..e5+| 3.10! 3.25) 3.00 

Week before ....cccee o08) 3.38) 2.92 
Stockers and feeders— | 

Last week ....eeeeeee-| 7.62] 7.62) 7.38 

Week before .........| 7.380) 7.75) 7.20 
Cows and heifers— 

Last week ............| 5.38} 5.50] 5.19 

Week before ......... | 5.38] 6. 12 5.32 









HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | 
Last =e cccvccececee| 10-42/13.88| 13.82 
Week before ...... .|13.40/13.82(13.72 
Medium (208 250 Ibs. eee? 
Last week .........++.{13.50/14.02/13.90 
Week before eeccee ej 13.65)13.98/ 13.90 
Light (150-200 Ibs. an 
Last week ............{13.38/13.85/13.70 
Week before .........{13.40|13.88/13.75 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week ............{13.18/13.48/ 13.52 
Week before ........./13.25/13.70/13.58 
Smooth heavy packing 
sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week .........+../12.85/12.67|12.82 








Week before ......... 12.75|12.75/12.90 
Rough packing sows “(200 
Ibs. up)— 
Last week ............|12.55)/12.22/ $2.43 
Week before ......... 12.25/12.25/12.40 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— } 
Last week ............{12.26/13.32) 12.88 





1 
Week before .........{11.75/13.25|13.00 
Stock pigs— 
































x8 No. 2 com. boards. 166 103 EMSC WEEK ccccccvieesccfescccleeses 12.12 
Yellow pine (southern) WEG DOTOCO. ovcccscccleeces | SEE 12.88 
1x6 and 2 B (finish) .. 216 108 SHEEP 
Cunent peeane nena tastath 163 97 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
FINANCIAL medium to prime— | 
Bank clearings, per capita, Last week ..... Seoveee 13.88114.50 14.38 
outside of New York, Week before ......... 13.92|14.12/13.80 
month of June ......cree-- 233 114 Lambs, culls and common | 
Interest, 60 to 90 day es Last week RE Ree es 11.75/12.25/11.13 
at New York .....++++++ . 92) 107 Week before ......... 11. 62/12.00|10.38 
Industrial stocks 191 127 | yearling wethers, medium | 
Railroad stocks 90; 114 to prime— F 
Teast WOOK .nccccsccces te 45/1 = -75}1 ee 
Week before ......... 11 er 75! 10.62 
SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- Ewes, medium to choice—| 
war relationships as a base, September Tant WOSK ..ccccccsccct | 6. sal 6.88| 6.05 
lard now indicates a price of $12.96 per Wack tetwe’ .c..0c< { 6.00] 7.001 5.75 


ewt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. On the basis of September 
rib sides, heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September will be $13.69. 








NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 
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Kansas City 
Chicago 








Mixed Clover No. 1— | | 


ee * 2a SRE Re Cee 13.50 21.00 

Wek belere sasccces Beads {13.50/20.00 
Timothy, No. 1— } 

OT ere eee hissld edad’ a vce 

WOO GOLOCO © i once ce welese ce liaeea 25.00 
Alfalfa, choice— | j 

Last week ...... ee 118.50!20.50 

Week before .........{18.50/19.75 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | | ! 

I eb Re 16.75/ 19.00 

WEGOGM. DOSOEW sicaceuwe 116.75! 18.50) 
Alfalfa, standard— | | | 

Last week .....cccee.+/14.78'16.75 

WGK DOLOTE . cecceaics 114.75/16.50! 

| 


Alfalfa, No. 2— 











| 
Last week ......0.....(12.00!14.00) 
Week before .....  )12100!14.00 
Oat straw— { 
Bae WOO ~ ovacdecceus | 7.50) 8.25 10.00 
Week DeOTOTE ieccececs | 7.50) 8.2 2; 5110.00 0 
GRAIN 
2 n 
ot v 
° = £ 
oo 3 = & 
£ e 
P| E o v 
0 i) K 4 Fan 








Corn, No. 2Y— 
Last week ..../1.0 
Week before ../1.12% 

Corn, No. 3Y— | 
Last week ..../1.08°4/1.05 [1,0614/1.00%4 
Week before ../1.11%/|1.06 - 1344/1. 023, 

Corn, No. 4Y¥— | 














Last week ..../1.07 {1.02 |...... 9814 

Week before ../1.10 |1.04 |...... 1.01 
Oats— | 

Last week ....| .46%/] .44 |...... A2% 

Week before ..| .49%%4| .45%......' .45% 
Barley— | | | 

Last week ....| 8814! 

Week before ..| .86 | } | 

ye— | | 

‘Last week ....] .95 | 

Week before /1.01 | | 


Wheat, No. 2— 
Last week 


ooo 11.53 %/1.538 1.5840) 1.41 
Week before 


11.62% '1.57 [1.61 (1.45 



















, 
FEEDS 
a w * 
-_ Rn 
21813]: 
a Oleg § 
3 w ro) 3 % 
g */e)}A2/¢4 
= S = ry |Z 
= = >is 
= |}Mial a Io 
Bran— | | | 
Last week..../25.60/24, 502 3.25/32.00) 
Week before. ./25.75/ 24.25) - 75/32.00 
Shorts— | | | 
Last week..../28.25 29.50/25. 75(37.00 


Week before... 27.75 /28.50/2 25,28(37.00! 





Hominy feed— | | | 
Last week....(37.50/..... ee 143.00 
Week before. .|37.50)..... Ey 143.00) 

Oil meal (0. p.)—! | | | | 
Last week..../45.50).....|44.25) 
Week before../44.75.... 42.50! 


Cottonseed (41 
per cent) | 


Last week.. 16.75 
Week before. .|44.75| 
Tankage— | { 
ro Eee eae 160.00)... .. 165.00 65.00 
Week before. ‘ err je teres 165,.00/65.00 
Gluten— wn 
Jeseeeleceeelecees|eress 138.80 





Last week....|.....Jecee. 
_ Week _before. | S| Ree . 36.30 


~ Quotations at Des Moines = ton lots; 
at other points, car lots. 



































FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Gs 
$ = 
~ oo e 
a io 
7 go 3 
e 22 )55 
fi » Aa | we 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— 
PS aa 3. 867 \S4. pm | 99.9 
Week before .....|....... 61 | 99.9 
French franc— 

Last week ...©....| .193 | .04715| 24.4 
Week before .....|....... --|_ 0472 | 24.5 
LIBERTY BONDS 

e 
| | 
al | 
& | 3 $ 
4 - e 
_& aa « 
U. S. Liberty ‘%'s 8, second—| % 
Oe eee 1100.00] 100-6 
NE PO Ee 22 
VU. S. Liberty 4%’s, third— ] 
2... eee 100.00' 101.34 
Week elere § ..ccovcvsevs sovccwc, 200.50 
U. 8. Liberty 4%," s, fourth— | 
SMe WOO ccccvcewarcccrs 100.00) 102.09 
Wee RO: po cenétectcdlenatens | 102.75 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at. 103%. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1924 is 4.22 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.15 to 4.35 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $19.42, week be- 
fore $19.31. Chicago—Last week $17.68, 
week before $17.70. 




















OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES | : 
Quarter blood wool at. Boston is 4§e 
light native cow hides at Chicago 18 ¢ 
clover seed at Toledo $16.40, and 
at New York 25.3c. Iowa elevator 
corn prices are about 974%ec, oats 36%e, 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the third weet: i 
July were 3,601.000 bushels,’ as comp: 
with 4.061,060 busheis for the week befé 
and 3,233,000 bushels for the same we 
last year. Exports,of corn the third 
in July were 50,000 bushels, as compa 
with 141,000 bushels the week before 
49,000 bushels for the same week 
year. Exports of osts the third week 
July were 1,273,000 bushels, as com 
with 1,292.000 bushels the week befal 
and 808,000 bushels for the same wi 
last year. 
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EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Exports of lard’ the third week th Ja 
were 10,410,000 pounds, as compared wi 
8,767,000 pounds the week before 
16,427,000 pounds for the same week 
year. Exports of pork for the third 
in July were 13.406.000 pounds, €@8° GOny 
pared with 13,029,000 pounds the wi 
before and 15,388,000 pounds for the & 

week last year. Nf 


Live Stock Receipts and Pric , 


Hog prices are 107 per cent of the & 
year average, as contrasted with 104 
cent for fat cattle, 96 per cent for 
and 106 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have pre 
week by week for the past eight 
Each week is compared with the ten 
average of the corresponding week, © 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 





























re FE 
” # 
28/28 
| $3182 
yx 
25143 
May 29 to June 4........ | 84 86 
Sane °C We EP ivvecvexcaskl 99 105 
Teme: BE D> 06 avi cc devccak } 86! 
See IP Oe OP. ck tdtdewdasy | se} a 
June 26 to July 3........ { 91) 108 
ES 2 eee: 68; 74 
wee BSR OP Cawnendecans | 81) ga 
ORES: Fee | 88} §g2 
ICATTLE 
May 29 to June4........ | 101! 
ae. +O. 0G Se viccccteces | 96} 
Pe et See + | 69 
wene Ti GOO. ke ccnnscceul | 80 
June 26 to July 3........ | 125) 162 } 
be ae Oe | ere” | 101) #287 x 
aut. Ue Oe: Ee wadadesachen | 90| 47 
A Ep 2 Ee aera | 88 106) Te 
*SHEEP 
May 29 to June 4 ........ | 105] 99 , 
Pe SS Serre | 92! | f 
June 18 to W ......ccdeces 96! 9 
PCC ACS . Saee - 73, 84 ‘ 
Sune 2 6to July 3......;. 133] 114 4 
i “2 eee ee, 95| 90 
July 11 to 17 wavsanad | 97 08 
oe Ee ae ee | 54) 
*LAMBS 
May 29 to June 4........ | 105 
eame 8 WW FE. .sedciecade 92) 
auee 46 66 30S. ona ccccees 96) 
aume BD Ge’ Se fc cvssscases 73} 
June 26 to July 3......: *.| 133! 
pS ae oD err 95! 
Bee SEO WE oa senide cual ee 
July 19 10.96 5... sapcurs | 54|__ 8 


“*Sheap ‘and lamb receipts are “comb 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and 
seven markets. 3 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





THE WOOL SITUATION IN IOWA ~ 


Roy W. Snyder, of Iowa State Co 
commenting on the wool situation in Te 
says: 

“The wool market in Iowa is sta 
still at the present time. The 1925 clip 
the Jargest for several years, due to 
considerable increase in the number 
ewes shipped into the state from the 
A big percentage of these ewes 
bought direct from the ranges ‘of 
northwest. As a general rule over & 
state, the fleeces sheared heavier th 
in 1924, altho in the central and 8d 
part of Iowa considerable semi-bright, — 
dark wool, is found, due to our very 6 
winter, with little snow, permitting 
soil to blow badly and darkening 
fleeces. , 

“In southeastern Iowa, where the gi 
er percentage of the wool is grown, 
tracting took place early in the ‘se 
before inéication of the price hw 
The activity along this line was’ Spot 
but thru Davis. Van Buren, Wayne 
Wapello counties cansiderable was 
for at prices varying around 50; cents” : 
pound, ’ 

“Many wool growers in central fos 
seemed ready to dispose of their cl 
a price varying around 30 cents 
of it changed hands thru May, altho 
was contracted at 30 cents. The aly 
offers known at present stand at 36 ¢ 

“A report from northwestern ‘Towa, — 
O'Brien county, indicates that seme 
is changing hands. A local Iqwa 
manufacturer has helped to stimu 
prices to a slight extent. One locatity he 
contributed to a 17,000 pound 


bought at 34 eents a pound straight,” < 


, 
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" Joshaway Crabapple says: 

| “A vacation is a good deal like 
jlottery. People put a lot more 
p it than they get out of it.” 

































































































ACCOMMODATING 


| Mrs. New had called at the 
to register a complaint. ‘‘I ordered 
dozen oranges from you today,”’ she 
sharply, ‘‘and you only sent me 11. 
F Was that?” 

> *Well, ma'am,” explained the grocer, 
“one of them was so bad that I took the 
mberty of throwing it away for you.” 





| “Have you heard that Brown's daugh- 
: is getting married?’ 

| “Who is the happy man?” 
| “Brown.” . 





THEY KNEW HIM 


The minister, determined to remain on 
od terms with the village squire, never 
the morning service till the latter 
i settied himself in his pew. One Sun- 
, however, he inadvertently began be- 
the squire had arrived. 
¥ “When the wicked man-—" started the 
mister; then a loud whisper from the 
; echoed down the church: “He 
in’t come yet, sir!” 


Little Mable—“Mother, can I have those 
ples on the sideboard?’ 

' Mother—“Yes, dear!” 

* _ Little Mable—‘‘Oh, I'm so glad you said 


M Mother—""Why, are you so hunery?” 
’ TAttle Mable—‘‘No—but I have eaten 
ee already." 


: » Betty Botter bought some butter; 
“But,” she said, ‘‘This butter's bitter; 
“wi put it in my batter, 

It will make the batter bitter; 
But a bit of better butter 

Will make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit of butter 

' Better than the bitter butter, 

| And made her bitter batter better. 
| Bo ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter. 


‘) ONE STEP REMOVED 
A mine superintendent who had gone 
n.into the lower levels to talk to a 
of men imprisoned by a cave-in 
getting their last messages. 

." he shouted to one colored 
, thru a narrow aperture, “are you 
arried?"’ 
| “*Nossuh,” answered a lugubrious voice; 
“dis hyah am de wustest fix Ah evah 
n in yit.".—American Legion Weekly. 





_ There wis a young lady nan.ed Poppy 

- Who'warbied, ‘I want to be happy.” 
(The rhyme, I agree, 

cg Ien’t all it might be, 

| But this week we're a bit short of copy.) 





— Ex. 
STIPENDOUS 
_Amelia—"'Swear not by the moon, the 
nt moon.” 


~Angustus—""Then what shall I swear 


“i “Swear by that which you hold in- 
Mluable; something which is dearer to 
a than all else; something which you 
mannot live without.” 

_ “Then, Amelia, I love you! 
my salary.” 


AUTOINTOXICATION 


At a dinner party an elderly lady of 
; Prim and severe aspect was seated 
t@ a young couple who were discuss- 
ig the merits of their motor cars. 
““What color is your body?" the young 
n asked the girl. 

| “Oh, mine is pink. What is yours?” 

| “Mine,” replied the young man, “is 
' with wide yellow stripes.” 

This. was to much for the old lady. 
ing from the table, she exclaimed to 
her hostess: 

_ “I really must be excused. When young 
eople ask each other such personal ques- 
bns at a dinner party it is time I left 
he room.” 


I swear it 





PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT EGGS 


' While on one of his visitations a well 
mown bishop was staying at the home of 
member of his flock. He was awakened 
‘ariy by the tones of a soprano voice 
iinging “Nearer My God to Thee.” As 
the bishop lay in bed he meditated upon 
ine piety of liis hostess. At breakfast he 
poke tosher about it and told how pleased 
was: “‘O Lor’,’’ she replied, ‘‘that's the 
fiymn 1.boil eggs by; three verses for 
ang five for hard.” 





bs? 











Because of a misunderstanding as to 
: closing date of the July contest 
hong some of Joshaway’s fans, the con- 
tes! will not close till July 31 and the 
inners ;will be announced in the issue 
August 7. 















grocery 


Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, August 3--9 


The following program is designed for 

- corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 

of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 

tions. Stations listed are those which can 

be reached with the greatest ease by lowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
p. m.; 1:25 pm. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports at 9:00 a. m., 11:00 a. m., 
noon and 1:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 


Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon 
and 2:00 tn the afternoon. Covers all of 
the leading western markets, but with 
special attention to St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15, musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 
11:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:35 to 10:30 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Tuesday, 6:30 
music; Wednesday, 9:00 p. m., music; 
Thursday, 7:00 to 9:00 p. m., music; Fri- 
day, 8:00 p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 








Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30, Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

' Towa City, WSUI, 484—Musical pro- 
grams at 12:30 p. m. every week day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical programs Mon- 
day evening at 8 p. m., and familiar 
hymns Sundays at 9 p. m 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Music 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday and 
Wednesday with a varied program Fri- 
day. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
every night, 7:30 to 9:30; noonday concerts 
each weekday, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; sacred 
service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 and 6:30 to 
8:00 p. m.; ladies’ hour matinee, 3:00 to 
4:00 p. m. each week-day. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Monday, 9:00 p. 
m.; Tuesday, 8:00 p. m.; Wednesday, 7:00 
p. m.; Friday, 7:00 p. m.; Saturday, 7:00 
p. m.; musical programs. No programs 
will be broadcast ‘from this station be- 
tween August 2 and 16. 








| 
| 














ts down a correspondence 2s and increases sales. 





THE NAME AND ADDRES! 
RATE 8c PER WORD are counted as part of the adve | 
isement and each {initial or full number is counted as one wor 
‘e charge for a minimum of twenty words. Hoalttance must |. 


", | accompany order 
a4 ‘Advertising ‘orders ston orders and chanweq in copy must reach 
this office not later than Tharsday, eight # before a late of oypll- 
ooo ion, en writing your wiivertivement uive fall 


Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 











SCHEDULE OF RATES |. 











No. Words No. Insertions 
Fae ee 8 | 4 
rn $1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
Tk: »<see ---| 1.68 | 3.36 | 5.04 | 6.72 
22 3.52 | 6.28 | 7.04 
23 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
24 3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
25 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
28 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
29 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 

















No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


BONDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 

investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 

Wheelock & Company, Des Moines. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. e are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
FOR SALE—Wolfhound pups, % Irish, % 
Russian, from registered parents; male, 
$10.00; females, $5.00. George Weiland, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, R 9 
FOX terrier puppies, Batter stock, 2 mos. 
old. Females, white with black head 
markings, $5. F. M. Wurth, LeMars, 
Iowa. 
POLICE DOGS—Registered grown dogs 
and crossbed police pups, $10 and Sib 
from real watch and stock dogs. Perc 
Paneenn, Callender, Ia. 
FIND litter of German Police pups, four 
months old, from prize winning parent- 
age; No. 1 stock dogs; guarantee satis- 
faction. R. N. Day, Gilmore City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Four months old, working 
strain Scotch Collie pups; priced to 
sell. Truman Smith, Route 4, Boone, lowa. 


FARM LANDS 
ae CANADA ae 
CANADIAN FARM LANDS FOR SALE— 
13 quarter sections, including 3 sets of 
good buildings; located on main line of 
Canadian National Railways in Yorkton 
district; 1200 acres under cultivation; 
heavy soil; best farming section in Sas- 
katchewan; no crop failures; suitable for 
grain or mixed farming; good water; all 
within 2 miles of schools, stores, elevators, 
postoffice; will sell all or part; prices 
ranging from $25 to $50 per acre. Phil- 
lippi Bros., Canora, Sask. 
IOWA 

170 ACRIE farm, $250 per acre, close to 
school, R. F. D. by house, 3 mi. of Belle 
"Plaine, level road, it is a gradual slope 
to south, has flowing mineral well in 
yard. Towa has nothing better. Owner, 
Chitt M. Heller, R. F. D. 1, Belle Plaine, 
owa. 


















































MINNESOTA 
FARMS FOR SALE—Stevens County corn 
land, well improved, liberal terms with 
4 per cent interest on part of deferred 
payments. Stevens County State Bank, 
Morris, Minn. 








MISSOURI 

NORTUWEST Missouri; good producing, 

well improved farms, in proven locality, 
bottom prices, with good terms. Profit by 
the other man’s loss. Write me your 
wants, Walter Peel, Chillicothe, Mo. 
POULTRY land—$5 down, $5 monthly, 

buys 40 acres Southern Mo. Price $200. 
Send for list. Box 22-E, Kirkwood, Mo. 


Wal S Farmer classified ads put 

















Wallaces’ 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other way. 








FARM LANDS FARM LANDS 
MISSOURI FARM FOR SALE 








Missouri Lands. Corn, wheat, 

oats, clover and bluegrass. Best time 
within ten vears to buy farm bargains. 
Our own farms for sale ranging from 40 
to 700 acres; prices $40.00 to $100.00 per 
acre, Jameson & Atkinson, Fulton, Mis- 
souri. 


NORTH 





MONTANA 


FOR SA SALiE—Bargain. Montana - stock, 

hay and grain ranch. This fine ranch, 
3,720 acres, well fenced, good buildings, 
five miles of running water, good fishing, 
lots of wild game, plenty of timber, 28 
miles from good town on well graded road, 
near good school. Machinery and horses 
go with ranch. Several thousanl acres 
of free range adjoining. Well sheltered 
on south slope of Bear Paw mountains, 
This ranch will support a large band of 
sheep or cattle. Who's going to be the 
lucky purchaser at $7.50 per acre, $10,000 
cash, balance easy terms? Also 755 acre 
Missouri river ranch; well improved; 150 
acres irrigated from electric plant at 
small cost; 100 acres sub-irrigated wild 
hay land; plenty of good water, at door; 
good timber and shelter for stock; grows 
all kinds of grain, hay, sugar beets, etc. 
Six miles from town. A bargain, at 
$12.50 per acre; small payment down. 
— & Morrison, Rt. 4, M. S., Sioux City, 
owa. 





FINE stock and grain farm, 240 acres, 

well watered, good buildings. Johnson 
county, Missouri. Forty miles east of 
Kansas City, seven miles south of Holden; 
good road. Superior school near. $5,000 
cash will handle the proposition, balance 
long time loan. Address C. A. Phillips, 








care University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

FINANCIAL 
HAVE you money to loan? Will loan 


your money at 8 per cent interest, with- 
out expense to you, on first mortgage real 
estate security. Licensed and bonded un- 
der state regulation. For further infor- 
mation address H. A. Hulse, 3409 E. 
Broadway, Leng Beach, California. 


HELP WANTED 
AGENTS WANTED 
SELL Guaranteed Paint—$10 to $20 daily 
profit. Freight prepaid. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. Sales come easy. Free sales out- 
fit. We deliver and collect... Experience 
unnecessary. No capital needed. Write 
today. Universal Paint Co., 312 Baltimore 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


LIVE STOCK 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 




















Wallaces” Farmer classified ads~ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 

NEBRASKA 
I HAVE listed several good farms for 








sale at reasonable prices in Burt and 
Thurston counties, and on _ reasonable 
terms. Also sale of farm lease _ for 


three year period together with crop, live- 
stock and farming equipment. Write me 
if interested. D. Roy Way, Decatur, Neb. 
FOR SALE—Well improved 400-acre farm 
three miles of town. Particulars. Gus- 
tav Dahms, Emmet, Neb. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
WILL sell $20 acres North Dakota im- 
proved farm on crop payments. J. C. 
—. 3450 Portland Ave., Mineapolis, 
nn. 














SOUTH DAKOTA 
CLOSING out at sacrifice prices, account 
changing residence, 2,000 acr.s central 
South Dakota, land tracts 40 to 1,280 
acres; prices $8 to $30 acre; wonderful 
opportunity. For details address, D. A. 
Stoyer, Owner, Pierre, S. D. 
GOOD improved farms from $50 up. Can 
sell on good terms at 5% and 6 per 
cent. If interested, write me. W. S. Rath, 
The Land Man, Sisseton, Roberts County, 
S. Dak. 











WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; goad roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—160. acre farm, located near 

paved highway in dairying community, 
within 28 miles of Milwaukee and 16 
miles of Racine, Wisconsin. It has a 
large barn, a house, silo and other build- 
ings. This farm has a large speculative 
value at the price it can be bought for. 
Inquire of D. E. MecKercher, 115 East 
lith St., Cedar Falls, Towa, 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—By owner, well improved 
farms acquired by foreclosure located in 
astern North and South Dakota and 
western Minnesota. Write for list. John 
H. Larson, 115 South Fourth §St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 























HOLSTHINS or Guernsey calves, seven 
‘weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, W itewater, Wis. 
ae JERSEYS 

FOR SALE—A choice lot of 100 extra high 
grade Jersey cows and heifers. Proper 
color and in fine condition. Stephen A. 
Carr, Collins, Iowa. 


MACHINERY 
RICH MAN'S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog, showing pictures 
of harvester. Box 528, Salina, "en. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT 
RESTAURANT with confectionery and 
ice cream parlor, northeastern Iowa; 
go00d business; county seat; low rent; 
population 2,000; very reasonable, Box 
17, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
HAY WANTED 
WANT several cars. good swamp hay. 





























Baled. Suitable for packing crating 
purposes. Quick. Quote price. Describe 
fully. Federal Brokerage Company, 


Wholesale Marketing Agents, Davenport, 
Iowa. 





PHOTO FINISHING 
TRIAL Offer—Any size roll film devel- 
oped, six super gloss, one 5x7 projec- 
tion print from the best negative for 30 
cents ( silver). Interstate Finishers, Inc., 
Charles City, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BEST White Leghorns chicks, 288 to 335 
egg lines, 100, $8; Rhode Island Reds, 
Barred Rocks or Buff Orpingtons, 100, $9; 

assorted chicks, 100, $7. Guaranteed live 

delivery; postpaid. Catalog free. Shinn 

Poultry Farm, Box 109, Greentop, Mo. 

FREE—Ten chicks with each order of 100. 
White Leghorns, heavy assorted, $9; 

White and Barred Rocks, White Wyan- 

dottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. I. Reds, $11; 

Light ‘assorted, $8 per hundred, postpaid. 

Dellner Hatchery, Box WF, Waterloo, Ia. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE 


ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $7 per per 

bushel; hulled white sweet clover, 90 
per cent pure, $5.50 per bushel; tr 
here; sacks free. Geo. Bowman, Concor- 
dia, Kan. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


ANGUS 
Sept, 29—Martin & Newby, Wall Lake, Ia. 
SHORTHORNS 
Sept. 29—A. B. Lindsey, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—Williams & Brand, Corwith, Ia. 
Oct. 2—C. A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa, 
and E. A. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa; sale 
at Audubon, 
Oct. 6—Dubes & Ohlson, Aurelia, Iowa. 
. 1—L. C. Oloff & Son, Ireton, Iowa, 
and R. H. Gambel & Sons, Hawarden, 
lowa; sale at Sioux City. sd 
DUROCS 
Sept. 21—Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa. 
Sept. 28—Fred N .Rupp, Cherokee, Iowa. 


Oct. 1—R. E. Waldemer, Kiron, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa, 
Oct. 8—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Oct. 7—O. S. Mundorf, Griswold, Iowa. 


Oct. 12--Mike Trier, Keota, Iowa. 

Oct. 13—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—J. D. Waltemeyer, “Melbourne, Ia. 
Oct. 14—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Oct. 14—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 

Iowa. 

Oct. 19—Lester E. Theiss, Webb, Iowa. 
Oct. 19—Ed Dimig, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Oct. 29—R. R. Derbyshire, Alden, Iowa. 
Oct. 30—Crane & Sweeney, Shenandoah, 


Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS 


Sept. 15—Fred Sivvers, Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct. 1—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia, 
Oct. 2—Ruess Bros., West Liberty, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Oct. 5—-W. J. Crow, Webb, Yowa. 

Oct. 6—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—D. BE. Hudson & Son, Montezuma, 


Iowa. 
Oct. 12—Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—B. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—J. A. Friday & Son, Murray, Ia. 
Oct. 15—Johnson Bros., Leslie, Iowa. 

‘ . T, Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Iowa. 
Oct. secretory ros., Monticello, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—W. T. Haydick, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, Ia. 
Oct. 23—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Oct. 23—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 23—Kenneth Marsh, Lehi lowa. 

Oct. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, 4 

Oct. 24—H. A .Wessells, Creston, lowa. 

Oct. 27—Roy E. Burkey, Walnut, Iowa. 

Oct. 28—Bell Bros., Wiota, Iowa. 

Oct. 30—Mler & Tranbarger, Conrad, Ia. 
Nov. 7—Weggoner Bfros,, Sutherland, Ia, 
GPOTTED POLANDS 

Aug. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Aug. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa; sale 
in New Sharon. 

Sept. 12—Alvin Sunderman, Clarinda, Ia, 

Sept. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Ia.; sale 
in New Sharon. 

Sep. 23—M. A. Gray, Barnard, Mo, 

Aug. 21—D. Messerschmitt & Son, Hed- 


rick, Iowa. 
t Son, Kilduff, 
a. 


Kiron, 


. 2—Wm. Dieleman & 
Iowa; sale in Newton, Ifowa. 
“Oct. . D. Gates, Ravenwood, Mo. 

Oct. 7—J. W. Lindsey & Son, Fosset, Mo. 
Oct. 14—D. Messerschmitt, Hedrick, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Tom Hall, Stanberry, Mo. 

Oct. 16—J. A. Johnson, Ravenwood, Mo. 
Oct. 17—Taylor & Taylor, What Cheer, Ia. 
Oct, 20—Jas. Williams, Marcus, Iowa. 

Oct. 21—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—L. L, Robbins, Hastings, Iowa, 
Oct. 24—Bauét Bros., Pierson, Iowa. 


Nov. 8—B. H. Reimer, Clearfield, Iowa. 
Nov. 5—E. F. Clark, Nevada, Iowa, 

Nov. 7—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earl- 
ham, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 

Feb, 25—Holtz & Hopp, Avoca, Iowa. 


Feb. 26—L. L. Robbins, Hastings, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 

Oct. 2i—L.. E. Brammeier, Henderson, fa. 

wads 4—Boyd G. Weidlein, Webster City, 

owa, 

Feb, 27—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia. 


TAMWORTHS 


Sept. 9—J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 
Nov. 2—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill, 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
hotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisoments requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
Advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
Tecetved as late as Monday morning of the week of 


Ta. 








——____. 











Field Notes 


The Henry Field Seed Co., Shenandoah, 
Owa, are offering bred sows that will 
farrow in August, September and Octo- 
ber. See their advertising and write 
them mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 

D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, Iowa, 


are offering some choice sows bred for 
August or September farrow. hese sows 
will Surely please you. They are priced 


very reasonable.—Advertising Notice. 

An offering of Duroc Jersey boars and 
gilts that can searcely fail to prove of 
benefit to the many who are short of this 
Commodity will be that of Mr. Lester E. 
Theiss of Webb, Iowa, October 19. Mr. 
Theiss sold an offering a year ago that 
met with high approval, and we can as- 
Sure our readers that this offering will 
even surpass that of a year ago. Par- 
ticulars concerning same will appear in 
ter issues.—Advertising Notice. 

ON AND ON POLAND CHINAS 

A herd of Poland China hogs that is 
new to Wallaces’ Farmer readers is 
Tuned by Gier and Tranbarger, Conrad, 
nal 9 The main herd boar is On and On 
y Pathfinder, his dam is by Orange Boy. 

junior yearling boar in the herd is 
lipse by Monarch, his dam is by Lib- 
ffator Leader. Thesé men have sixteen 
| Digs by The Robber, nine of the Robber 





boars will be included in the fall sale to 
be held October 30. Keep this herd in 
mind and watch it come to the front.— 
Advertising Notice. 

SYNCOPOP IS SIRING GOOD PIGS 

C. V. Day, Kamrar, Iowa, has changed 
his plans and will sell Poland Chinas next 
winter instead of October 29. The pigs 
are coming along nicely. Mr. Day will 
sell his boars privately this fall, he will 
have a number of them at the State Fair, 
look them up.—Advertising Notice. 

DIELEMANS’ SPOTS 

Wm. Dieleman & Son, Kilduff, Iowa, 
have one of the best grown lot of spring 
pigs we have seen this year. They will 
be at thé State Fair with a full herd. 
Look them up. Their fall sale will be held 
in Newton, Iowa, on October 2.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

ZHORNE’S POLANDS 

Jas. D..Zhorne, Tama, Iowa, has a nice 

herd of Poland Chinas, at this time he is 


offering some choice boar pigs at very 
reasonable prices. Mr. Zhorne always 
sends out good pigs on mail orders. If 


you went something good and cannot get 
to see this herd you may safely trust 
his judgment in selecting a good one. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
—Advertising Notice. 
DUROC BRED sSOWS 

Sows and gilts bred to the great young 
boars Intense Col. and to Pilot Jack are 
being offered elsewhere in this issue by 
Mr. E. J. Edwards of Alta, Iowa. Intense 
Col. has become decidedly popular. He 
is perhaps the youngest Colenel bred 
boar in Iowa holding a blue ribbon from 
one of the big shows; he having won first 
honors a year ago at Sioux City. The 
man who has plenty of hogs today is 
fortunate. Those who not have a 
plenty will find it to their advantage to 
visit the Bdwards herd. Mr. Edwards 
is one of Iowa’s dependable breeders. 
His herd carries the blood of the popular 
demand of today. Those who buy brood 
sows now will be at a decided advantage 
as to those who wait until the winter 
bred sow sales. They are certain to get 
higher in price.—Advertising Notice. 

ANGUS CATTLE OFFERED 

The overcrowded condition of the J. H. 
Frank herd of Aberdeen Angus at Ren- 
wick, Iowa, necessitates a reduction. And 
to bring about this reduction Mr. Frank 
has announced elsewhere in this issue 
that he will offer any part of the herd, 
or all of it. There are something like 


sixty females, and eight or ten young ; 


bulls of serviceable ages. This herd, as 
some may know, is the herd formerly 
owned by R. W. Frank, and is perhaps 
the most richly bred herd of Trojan Ericas 
in America. For many years the great 
bull Esthonian has headed the herd, and 
is still well preserved for his yeats. We 
know of no place where one can procure 
real foundation stock that would be more 
suitable than hére. Those interested will 
need act at once. Read Mr. Frank’s card 
in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


SPOTTED POLANDS, AT AUCTION 


One of the very few places where op- 
portunity is extended to procure bred 
sows this summer when the farms are 
in need of them so badly is the sale of 
Messrs. Ernst Brothers at Marcus, Iowa, 
October 19. This firm has one of the 
largest herds of Spotted Polands in the 
northwest, therefore is nicely situated 
to supply this much needed commodity, 
the brood sow. They are the owners, 
fortunately, of a great sire boar. This 
is Pathfinders Surprise; undoubtedly the 
biggest boar of the breed. He won junior 
championship at the great Iowa _ State 
Fair two years ago. He has sired a lot 
of good stock, both boars and gilts. Two 
of his sows have been used in the herd so 
that all in all the sale will be strong in 
the blood of this great boar. Other boars 
that should claim attention are E’s Model 
and Diamond Boy. The latter a straight 
big type, and both highly meritorious, Be- 
sides the thirty bred sows there will be 
a number of open fall gilts and perhaps 
a boar or two. Ask for catalog. See 
announcement elsewhere in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. . 








SHORTHOERNS. 
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| Mondamin Shorthorns 


We offer 10 Scotch Bulls 12 to 16 
months old. Good rugged bulis of 
best type and _ blood _ lines, sired by 
Royal Butterfly. We are located 
eleven miles from Sioux City on 
three lines of railroad. 


HELD BROS., 








Hinton, lowa 











Good Shorthorns of Distinguished Breeding 
A select herd from which better Shorthorns 

emanate. More than that they are excellent mi!kers. 

A few young bulls for sale.—We also maintain a 

first class flock of Shrepshires. 

DOHERTY BHROS., Reck Valley, ia. 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 
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bow Wonder 2nd, Rainbow's 
choice open fall gilts. 


now and winter, 


W. & J. N. ERNST, 


MILLER & KING, 





Auctioneers: 


Spotted Poland Bred Sow Sale 


Home of the lowa Champion Pathfinder’s Surprise 


Sale at Farm near 
Marcus, lowa, Wednesday, August 19 


30 High class sows and gilts bred to the best and bi i 
of the breed Pathfinder’s Surprise, and to Diamond Bey, Ee Moan eae 
Equal and Pathfinder’s Creator. 5 
Herd numbers 400 head. 
Weare oy agg a class of sows that will make 
tis Foundation stock. Ask for catalog. Address 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


Also some 


plenty of money between 


Marcus, lowa 




















FARMERS SERUM CO., 


VACCINATE 
Your Own Hogs 


USE OUR 


Western Double - Tested Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
2505 0 St., 





South Omaha, Neb. 





POLAND.CHINAS, 





SYNCOPEP 


A real Poland China Junior year- 
ling Boar. 
Iowa State Fair. 


Cc. V. DAY, 


Look for him at the 





POLAND.CHINAS 


DUROG JERSEYS. 





POLAND CHINAS 


Limited number of choice gilts bred for May lit- 
ters. Few due in early June. Write 


MM. P. SANCHER, ROLFE, IOWA 


Duroc Fall Boars 


fering the tops of our fall boar pigs b oo 
oot and High Giant. Some very promising 
boar prospects. B. A. SBAMUBLSON & SOR, 


Sac County, Kiron. lows. 





POLAND PIGS 


Spring Boats that are show prospects 
now ready te ship. Priced reasonable. 


Jas. D. Zhorne, R. F. D. 3, Tama, Ia. 


Intense Col. Bred Sows 


Bome real business Duroc sows and gilta bred to 
Out ovtetanding fret prisé In and 


E's! Wasser" Ovichsr anes: 





ON AND ON 
By ips ner ea Beet" nt ts 
Gier a wamhaseee ee lowa 





SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Bred to Harvester’s mer The Ancher ané@ 
Muglish Ty pefinder for Aug. and Sept. farrow. 
These will please you. Come to the farm and sée 
em or write for prices. 
» V. Orawferd 4 Sons, Kariham, ia. 








STATE FAIR VISITORS 


Look up our Spotted Polands. 
Our fall sale will be held in N 


ton, Oct. 2nd. 
Wm. Dicleman & Son, ii fiaum, ions 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


— yee taps | p 4 Fm py —_ 
Henry Field Seed Co., Shenandoah, la. 
SPOTTED POLAND BOARS AND GILTS 


of Feb. and March farrow at farmers prices sired by 
Ranger’s Kainbow a real son of Spotted 
Ranger ; 4\so a litter by Spertmans Lad; and 
some real fall boars—all immuned, 


You will iike them. 











wim. 0. NOTZ, R. 4, Creston, lowa 
TAMWORTHS 
: 8. F. HARRIS FARMS 
TAM W ORTHS 






Home of many champions. We 
grow them by the hundred. 
None better. Circulars ef win- 
ners ready. Farmers prices. 
J3.™M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 


Tomahawk Tamworths 


We sell boars serviceable age—sows, gilts, spring 
pigs, all sired by Rose Hil! Larry. Come to Bale 
September 9th on Iowa Primary No. 7, vear 
Jobaston Station. J. J. Newlin, R. 1, Grimes, la. 





YORESRIRES 


Some Good Pemahare Ly: for summer 
Shéphera pappies. Wm 








ABERDEEN.ANGUS 


Angus Bargains! 


Ati o part ofa renowned herd of Ericas of the 
nee ae ce 

ows aud heifers, cows w calves ana 6 or 
food bulls. See the herd. Don’t wait t wan 


J. H. FRANK Renwick, lowa 


OAK GLEN ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Bulls of serviceable ages for sale. Good tadtvi- 
duals of popular breeding at 9100.00 eseh. Inspection 
Invited. W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowsi: 


BOLSTKEINS. 


Morningside Holsteins 
Few choice bulls: ages $3 to9 mo. Bire: Fietie 
aplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 84.67 Ib.. 
fetje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare s few 

females. All seiect sock. Adress. 

Ed. Hensink, Sioux Co., 














Mospers, in. 
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enn Annnnnnmnimctiingés 
MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 
Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 months old, 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, lown 


od 





SHEEP. 


One 








~ 








Oxford, Hamp- 
shire, os 


For Sale Southdown an 


Rambouillet rams andewes. Show 
flocks for the 1925 State Fairs, Address: 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM, ~ 


Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 





Tamworth Sows 


Bred for @arly fall farrow. Wecan also furnish 
some good show prospects suitable for club or open 
shows.—Hose Hill Anchors are always in the 
winning class. A. EK. Augustine, Rose Hil), lowa, 


TAMWORTH BOARS and GILTS 





Of spring farrow by the noted Bose Hill 
Anchor 1X. These pigs are well grown and 
priced right. 


FRED J. FILLMAN, Dexter, lowa 





HAMPSHIKES 








POLLED FEMALES 


We are offering a nice lot of Polled Shorthorn 
heifers bred to prize winning bulls. Several of these 
were in our show herd last fall. Prices reasonable. 
Accredited herd. 

8. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5. Knoxville, ia. 





HORSES 


Belgians and Percherons 


125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnuts, 
roans, sorrels a bays. Percherons, biacks and 
greys. Few g breeding aged Stallions for sale 
cheap. Terms. Molbert farms, Greeley, Ia. 





I have a nice lot of sprin 
Hampshires join’ tases ihe: 
will sell at a special price of $30.00 during the month 
of July.—Crates $2.50 extra. March pigs are very 
scarce. Take advantage of my July special price. 
M. B. TAYLOR, Dallas Center, lowa 





Hampshire Bred Sows 
Junior and senior yearlings and fall gilts offered 
bred for Sept. farrow to Nebraska Yankee. 
Many are of same caiiber as our prize winners at 
Des Moines. Write at once for particulars. 
MLEIN & GRANZOW, Alden, lowa 





CHESTER WHITES 





JACKS 


Big Value in Big Jacks 

In the fall is the best and cheapest 

buy a Black Mammoth breeding 

ack, and t have a very large herd for 
LY pick from. 

Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 








CHESTER WHITES 


A change partnership compels us to sell a Ket 
share of our herd in a combination sale. The offer- 
ing will consist of herd sows, fall gilte and spring 
pi Write for catalog. 


ae. 
McKinley Bros. & Sens, Melrose, lows 





Please mention this paper when writing. 











Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will do it. Write for literatare 
ae and list of breeders. 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Associatign, 
RENEA. OHIO. 


AUCTIONEERS 


o_o. 








AUCTIONEER 


Carpenter's Auction School 
$18 Wainat 6t., Kansas City, Me. , j 


Send me your $40 home study course this month 
for $25. I will pay maf] man when it arrives. 




















R. E. MILLER 


Live Steck Auctioneer 
Blanchard - lawa 


W.G. KRASCHEL sccncrscs 


M.H. Cruise Livestock Auctionser 




















1. E. Stickelman|ivesteck Auctionser 
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SOUTH 
DAKOTA 














The above 268-acre farm has 
the last word in improvements, 
as seen by the picture above. A 
fully modern house, with out- 
buildings to match, were erected 
at a cost of $35,000.00. Although 
one of the highest priced farms 
in this county, it is a real bar- 
gain for the man who needs room 
for a large family and wants to 
bring them up in an excellent 
environment. Located only three 
miles from the largest town in 
the county (Walthill) and 34 
miles from Sioux City, it has 
every advantage. Space does not 
permit a more detailed deserip- 
tion. Write if interested. Price 
$225 per acre—reasonable terms. 


$175 per acre buys the splen- 
did quarter shown in scene be- 
low. Onl? two miles from Walt- 
hill. $8,000 cash will handle this ; 
balance, five or ten years. 


We have a 200-acre farm with 
fair improvements, located only 
four miles from Walthill and 
28 miles from Sioux City. <A 
living stream further increases 
its value. There is a 20-acre hog 
tight pasture and the balance is 
in cultivation, Here is a real 
snap. Price, $110 Per Acre. And 
only $3,500 cash is necessary; 
balance, five or ten vears. 


Come and see our numerous 
other bargains. We can supply 
your neetls in any size tract from 
40 acres up and ranging in price 
from $110 to $175 per acre; all 
good terms. 











WESTPOINT ® 
NEBRASKA 








The Zone of Prosperity 


We own and offer for sale a number of good farms at exceptional priceg in the heart of the corn 
belt. Seventy miles to the south lies Omaha and twenty miles to the north is Sioux City, an important 
livestock, grain, poultry and dairy market. Such is the location of 


Thurston County, Nebraska 


This county is comparatively new, agriculturally. Until fourteen or fifteen years ago these lands 
were held in trust by the government, when, thru acts of congress, they were made available for pri- 
vate ownership. Two lines of railroad now serve the county. It has five good railroad towns, excellent 
school facilities, al] denominations of churches and fine graded highways, the latter facilitating truck- 
ing to the principal markets. 


Cattle feeders, especially, in the last few years have recognized the value of Thurston county’s 
favorable location relative to markets. Corn ean always be bought direct from the farmers. Numerous 
streams, plenty of shade trees, alfalfa and sweet clover raising make the hog industry second only to 
cattle raising. Oats and barley, the chief small grains, make splendid feed for the stock. Corn, the 
major crop, has never been known to fail and is raised on practically every foot of tillable land. Poul- 
try and dairying are ever on the increase, andthe adaptability of Thurston county for raising high grade 
fruits is just beginning to be demonstrated. 


A thick, rich silt loam soil is underlaid with good clay subsoil, and this condition is uniform thru- 
out the county. With 32 inches of annual rainfall and an abundance of pure water, this region has no 
drawbacks. These facts coupled with the advantage of favorabl prices and terms under which our 
farms ean be sold, insure a prosperous future for the farmers who take advantage of our offer. 


We Own the Land We Sell. You thus eliminate commissions by dealing with us. The accom- 
panying prints show only a few of the splendid bargains we offer in order to make quick sale. Thurs 
ton county can not be adequately described by words. ‘‘Seeing is believing,’’ and we want you to see 
for yourself. Come direct to West Point by train or auto, and we will be glad to drive you out to 
these farms. . - 


Write Today for Further Information and Descriptive Booklets 


A. L. KRAUSE & COMPANY 


WEST POINT, NEBRASKA 





| 32 Years In Real Estate and Colonization Work. References Cheerfully Furnished | 
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banks, three hotels, five general stores, two hardware and 
furniture stores, a clothing store, two bakeries, twe 
drug stores,: four large grain elevators, an excellent livé 
stock market, two, cream stations, a modern hospital, Ye 
large municipal parks with playgrounds, a motion pictur 
theatre, two weekly newspapers, an_ excellent water er 
sewer system, ard electric lights. Here, also, the counts 
agricultural agent makes his headquarters, and the a 
ness men and farmers have organized a community clu) 


The Town of Walthill is the largest town in the 
county, has a population of 1200. It is located in the cen- 
tral part of the county, on the state highway connecting 
Sioux City with Omaha and Lincoin, and is served by an 
important line of the Burlington route, between Sioux 
City, Omaha and Lincoln. Watthill has four established 
churches, a STAR “A” twelve-grade school with a spe- 
cial department for manual training, agriculture, domestic 
science, music and dramatic art. Two lumber yards, two 








